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THE CHARACTER AND OFFICE OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 


MatTtuHEew xxii. 42. “‘}¥hat think ye of 
Christ.”’ 

A part of the sacred volume, is 
called the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and gives a history ef his birth, life, 
instructions, miracles, and death. 
This history, professedly records a 
fulfilment of ancient prophecies, 
which Ged had announced to men 
by the mouth of many of his ser- 
vants, from the beginning of the 
world. And on examining the pro- 
phecies contained in the former part 
of the holy oracles, we find that 
such was the fact. The coming of 
this son of a virgin, called emphat- 
ically, the ‘‘seed of the woman,” 
was foretold immediately after the 
fall of our first parents. The cere- 
monial law, in its significant rites 
and sacrifices, prefigured him.— 
That they might predict his advent 
and work, was the grand purpose 
for which the Spirit of the Highest 
came upon the Seers of old, and 
they were favoured with visions of 

New Series, Vot. II 


future days. Their writings pomt; 
ed to him as an illustrious person- 
age, who was to come into the world 
for the accomplishment of the most 
important and illustrious ends. So 
that, it is said with truth in the Rev- 
elations, “the testimony of Jesus is 
the spirit of prophecy.” 

In the new Testament, he is ex- 
hibited with prominence and fre- 

uency, as the centre and soul of 
the whole system, and the great ob- 
ject of knowledge. To know him, 
is represented to be indispensably 
necessary to salvation. ‘*This is 
life eternal, to know the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom he 
hath sent.”? And we are abundant- 
ly assured, that woe, eternal woe, 
will be the portion of all those who, 
having the privileges and the op- 
portunity necessary for the pu rpose, 
do not make themselves acquainted 
with Christ. 

The question contained in the 
text, therefore, is as important as 
any that can be proposed to man. 
It is intimately associated with our 
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present peace and our eternal safe- 
ty: and the answer which we shall 
give, will decide the point, whether 
we are the friends or the enemies 
of God—the heirs of Heaven or of 
Hell. May the great source of 
spiritual wisdom enlighten our 
minds, and keep us from error in 
nyerrre the momentous inqui- 
0 


ry now before us. 
I. What think ye of Christ?P— 


Who was He? The Holy Scrip- 
tures are the only source of correct 
information on this subject, for 
‘these are they which testify of 
him.” It is the province of human 
reason, to decide upon the ground 
of evidence exhibited, whether the 
Scriptures were given by revela- 
tion from Heaven. This is its le- 
gitimate business—the inquiry pro- 
erly submitted to its investigation. 
ut, having ascertained this fact, 
our reason must bow in profound 
submission to the infinite wisdom of 
the Eternal, and resign herself im- 
plicitly to its directions; never scep- 
tically cavilling at any doctrines, 
however inscrutable, which Jehovah 
has clearly inculcated; nor impi- 
ously questioning the propriety of 
any laws, however rigorous, which 
he, in his sovereignty, may have 
enacted. In ascertaining the point 
before us, our appeal must be made 
to the Bible alone, for there only are 
to be found any authentic records 
of Christ. In our search for relig- 
ious truth in general, we can derive 
little light from the feeble glimmer- 
ings of reason, when we are sur- 
rounded by the noontide beams of 
the sun af righteousness; and espe- 
cially, in our inquiries respecting 
the character of Christ, reason can 
afford us no aid, except in determin- 
ing the plain grammatical sense of 
scriptural declaration, and deducin 
inferences from the offices which 
Christ sustained, the works he per- 
formed, and the promises he made. 
*¢What, then, think ye of Christ” 
—as exhibited in the Scriptures?— 
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‘¢whose son is he?’? Some will rea- 
dily answer with the Pharisees, to 
whom our Lord addressed the ques- 
tion, ‘the is the son of David”—a 
man; and with great confidence ap- 
peal to the Bible, and produce a 
multitude of passages in support of 
their reply. We promptly assent 
to the truth of their position: we 
cordially concur with them in their 
belief: Jesus of Nazareth was a 
man; ‘in all respects like unto oth- 
ers, sin only excepted.”” He was 
possessed of all the corporeal or- 

ans, animal senses, and mental 
culties of human nature. Though 
miraculously conceived, he was 
born into the world like other men. 
He was, like others, subject to the 
helplessness and sorrows of infancy. 
Like others, he yielded submission 
and obedience to his earthly pa- 
rents. Like other men, he ate, 
and drank, and slept. He was 
often oppressed with weariness and 
fatigue; with hunger and thirst. 
His soul was tenderly alive to all 
the partialities of friendship, and 
the endearments of love. As man, 
he sympathized in the joys and 
sufferings of his relatives and 
friends. As man, he acknowledged 
and felt his dependance on God; 
and in every season of difficulty 
and trial, implored the blessing, 
the support, the protection of his 
Seaveliis Father. As man, he 
was often borne down with sorrow 
and acquainted with grief: he was 
overwhelmed with agony in the 
garden, and at last, yielded up his 
spirit upon the cross. 

From all these facts, it evidently 
appears, that Jesus Christ was a 
man. But, was he nothing more? 
Can any person, with an unpre- 
judiced mind, read the history 
of his life, and still maintain the 
conviction that he was possessed of 
a human nature onlys—with no- 
thing to distinguish him from Moses, 
and the Prophets, and other in- 
spired messengers and servants of 
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the Most High. Did he, as man, 
heal the sick independently of or- 
dinary means, without supplicating 
aid, and acknowledging that he 
acted by delegated authority? Did 
he, as man, impiously and blasphe- 
mously assume the prerogative of 
Jehovah, by forgiving sins? Was 
it a mere human voice which issued 
the imperative mandate, ‘*Lazarus, 
come forth!’ and compelled a pu- 
trid corpse to start forth from the 
tomb, arrayed in all the freshness 
and beauty of healthful existence? 
Was it a mere man, who, by a 
word, hushed the boisterous tempest 
into a calm—made the winds and 
waves obey him, and: received in- 
stant submission from the most 
tumultuous elements of nature. 
Was it the death of a mere man, 
that caused the vail of the Temple 
to be rent in twain, shook the earth 
to her foundations, and shrouded 
the noonday sun in darkness?— 
Ah! had we like the centurion, who 
watched his cross, witnessed the 
indescribable horrors of that mys- 
terious scene, should we not in- 
stinctively have exclaimed like him, 
‘struly this was the son of God!” 
And would not the language of 
the Prophets fully confirm the les- 
son learned at the foot of the cross, 
and justify the inference we draw 
from a view of the miracles of 
Christ? Isaiah, rapt in visions of 
future days, looked forward to the 
time of Christ’s incarnation, and 
exclaimed with devout and hely 
joy, “unto us a child is born; unto 
us a son is given, and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Might God, the Everlasting 
Father,” a the Father of the Ev- 
erlasting Age) ‘the Prince of Peace.’ 
is. ix. 6. Jeremiah says, ‘In his 
days, Judah shall be saved, and Is- 
rael shall dwell safely: and this is 
his name whereby he shall be call- 
ed, tHe Lorp (or JEHOvAH) OUR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS” —Jer. xxiii. 6.— 
We might trace testimonies to the 


Divine nature of the Messiah through 
all the prophetic writings down to 
Malachi, who, in bringing to a close 
the Canon of the Old Testament, 
utters the following remarkable pre- 
diction, **Behold—the Lorp, (or 
Jehovah) whom ye seek, shall sud- 
denly come to his Temple, even 
the Messenger of the. Covenant, 
whom ye delight in.” Mal. iii. 1. 
Jehovah is an incommunicable name, 
which cannot, without blasphe- 
my, be ascribed to any but the 
Eternal, a Self-existent God. Yet 
this title is here given to the Mes- 
siah, called also, ‘**the Messenger 
of the Covenant”—and it is said he 
will come to Ais Temple, even the 
Temple at Jerusalem, which be- 
longed to the God of Israel, the on- 
ly living and true God. Thus the 
latest effort of the spirit of Prophe- 
cy under the Old Testament, was 
consecrated to the glory of the Sa- 
viour, and was employed in bear- 
ing conclusive testimony to his Di- 
vinity. 

The testimony given by the Ho- 
ly Ghost respecting the divine na- 
ture of Christ, is the same in both 
of the grand divisions of the Bible; 
but it is, unquestionably, to the 
New Testament that weare to look 
for the most luminous and striking 
exhibitions of this fundamental doc- 
trine of our religion. What, then, 
are the declarations of Christ and 
his Apostles on this subject? What 
does he say of himself? “Before 
Abraham was, Iam.’? Had he de- 
signed merely to avow his pre-exist- 
ence, as a being inferior to the Fa- 
ther, he would have said, ‘before 
Abraham was, / was” or ‘I exist- 
ed:’ but ‘*I am’? was a title implying 
eternal self-existence, by which Je- 
hovah was known amongst his an- 
cient people. ‘*No man,” saith 
Christ, ‘‘hath seen God at any time, 
the only begotten Son, who was in 
the bosom of the Father, he hath 
revealed him,” or, manifested his 
attributes and powers in his own 
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person. Again, Christ unequivo- 
cally declares, **I and my Father 
are one.” In his last prayer for 
his disciples, these remarkable 
words occur, “and now, O Father, 
glorify thou me with thine own self; 
with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was: thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee.” 
In giving his Apostles a commission 
to Smal the gospel, he command- 
ed them to baptize their converts 
‘sin the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” 
thereby declaring as plainly as lan- 
guage can express it, his unity and 
equality with the Father, and the 
Eternal Spirit. Or, shall we, ac- 
cording to the ridiculous criticisms 
of some, believe, that the disciples 
of Jesus, when solemnly giving 
themselves up to God in a perpetu- 
al covenant, were to be dedicated 
to the service of Jehovah, a crea- 
ture, and an attribute? Jesus Christ 
while on earth, sometimes received 
divine honours and worship, with- 
out reproving the worshippers for 
idolatry. I know it is the opinion 
of some, that we, at this distance 
of time, cannot be supposed to un- 
derstand fully the meaning of our 
Lord’s declarations respecting him- 
self; but, however this may be, the 
Jews, among whom he lived and 
conversed, must be supposed to 
have understood his language; and 
how often did they charge him with 
blasphemy for making himself equal 
with God? Whatever he may have 
intended, they understood him to 
claim perfect equality and oneness 
with the Father. Our Lord knew 
that they so understood him. And 
yet never did he undertake to cor- 
rect their impressions, or charge 
them with a perversion of his lan- 
guage. 

_ Having thus noticed some of the 
declarations of Christ respecting 
his divine nature, we proceed to in- 
quire, what was the language of his 
Apostles? To notice at present. 
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one half of their testimony on this 
a would *be to trespass too 
ong upon your time and patience. 
A few of the most striking passa- 
ges shall be selected from their wri- 
tings. And let it be borne in mind 
that if any doctrine of religion is 
clearly and unequivocally taught 
in even one passage of scripture 
fairly interpreted, it rests upon a 
foundation, which no sophistical 
reasoning on “oppositions of science 
falsely so called,” will ever be able 
to shake. 

St. John, the Evangelist, who 
knew him best, and was favoured 
with the distinguished privileges of 


leaning on his bosom, and receiv- 


ing the most endearing tokens of 
his affection, in writing the history 
of his master, goes back, net mere- 
ly to the commencement of the 
Christian dispensation, but, to the 
commencement of all things. ¢‘In 
the beginning,” says he, **was the 
word, and the word was with God, 
and the word was God.”? And that 
we may not suppose hima creature 
to whom the name God is applied, 
by way of accommodation, the E- 
vangelist informs us, that, ‘‘all 
things were made by him: and with- 
out him was not any thing made 
that was made.” The same Apos- 
tle, in closing his first general Epis- 
tle says, *‘we are in Him that is 
true; even in his Son Jesus Christ. 
This is the true God and Eternal 
Life.” St. Paul, speaking of the 
incarnate Saviour says, ‘*he thought 
it not robbery to be equal with 
God.” ‘In him, verily, dwelt all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 
It would be tedious to repeat all 
those passages of the Apostolical 
writings, in which Jesus Christ is 
called Lord, God, the Great God, 
our Saviour. They are scattered 
throughout the New Testament, 
and most of them are familiar to 
those who are familiar with the Bi- 
ble. It is, however, worthy of es- 
pecial notice in this connexion, that 
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St. John, to whom Christ appeared 
in his glory in the Isle of Patmos, 
has at the close of the Canon of the 
New Testament, given as full a 
testimony to the divine nature of 
Christ, as was given by the Pro- 

het Malachi at the close of the 

Ids; or, rather, Jesus Christ him- 
self gives the testimony, saying, ‘I 
am the root and the offspring of Da- 
vid; the bright and morning star.’ 
‘st am Alpha and Omega—the first 
and the last.”? ‘I am he that was 
dead, and behold I am alive forev- 
er more, and have the keys of death 
and Hell.” 

If our Lord Jesus Christ were 
not essentially divine, could he ful- 
fil the promises which he made to 
his disciples? Contemplate a few 
of them for a moment. When he 
was about to take his departure 
from the earth, in order to allevi- 
ate the sorrows and support the 
minds of his disconsolate followers, 
he promised to send the Holy Ghost 
to abide with them as a comforter. 
Now, admitting for the sake of ar- 
gument, that the Holy Spirit is not 
a divine person, but as some pre- 
tend, an attribute of Jehovah, as 
his power or energys could a mere 
creature promise to send in his own 
name, the power, or wisdom, or en- 
ergy of the infinite God; and actu- 
ally send it avcording to promise, 
to testify to his righteousness, ful- 
fil his purposes, and support his 
cause in the world? He must be a 
singular creature indeed, who can 
thus control, and employ in his own 
service, precisely as he pleases, the 
omnipotence of the Godhead. 

The Lord Jesus Christ promised 
that ‘‘whenever two or three should 
be assembled in his name, there 
would he be in the midst ef them.” 
His people in all ages and in all 
parts of the world, have experien- 
ced the fulfilment of this precious 
promise. It is now fulfilled to the 
Christians of India and those of En- 
gland: to the evangelized Caffres, 


and the pious Americans: the sable 
worshippers on the burning sands 
of Africa, and the converted natives 
on the frozen shores of Greenland, 
equally rejoice in the spiritual pre- 
sence of Christ in their assemblies. 
Now, can any one not possessed of 
the omnipresence of the Deity, be 

resent at the same instant of time 
in opposite points of the globe, and 
manifest himself to thousands and 
millions of separate and independent 
spirits at the same period? Again: 
Christ has said, ‘*whoso eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood, hath 
eternal life, and I will raise him up 
at the lastday.”’ ‘*l am the resur- 
rection and the life—for as the Fa- 
ther raiseth up the dead and quick- 
eneth them, even so the Son quick- 
eneth whom he will.’? And He, 
who by the mighty energy of his 
grace imparts **newness of life’? to 
the soul dead in trespasses and 
sins, will reanimate the dead body 
also. 

We are taught in the Bible that, 
on the last great day, the ‘voice of 
the archangel and the trump of God’ 
shall sound through the regions of 
the dead; and the innumerable mil- 
lions who have been turned to cor- 
ruption and dust from the begin- 
ning to the end of time, shall start 


forth into fresh activity and life.— . 


Amidst the thunders of the depart- 
ing heavens, the conflagration of 
the elements, and the concussions 
of a universe sinking into ruins— 
amidst the awful terrors of such 
a scene, *‘in a moment, in the twtnk- 
ling of an eye,” the dead will be 
raised, and we shall be changed !— 
And who will be the grand agent in 
these tremendous scenes—the glo- 
rious author of this new creation?— 
None other than the Lord Jesus 
Christ. ‘*Marvel not at this, for 
the hour is coming, in which all 
that are in their graves shall hear 
his voice and come forth; they that 
have done good, unto the resurrec- 
tion of life; and they that have done 
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evil, unto the resurrection ef dam- 


“nation.”? This general resurrection 


which will be effected by the pow- 
er of Jesus Christ, is represented 
as preparatory to that irrevocable 
jadgment which he will then pro- 
nounce upon every human soul. All 
nations will be assembled before his 
bar, and he will at one glance re- 
view the events of every life, and 
read the secrets of every bosom. 
He will award the final sentences 
of mankind. His Almighty voice 
will welcome the righteous to the 
kingdom of glory, and doom the 
wicked to interminable perdition. 

When I contemplate these pro- 
mises which Christ has made, and 
these wonderful works which he is 
to perform; the conviction is irre- 
sistibly fastened upon my mind, 
that He is the eternal, self-existent 
Jehovah; and I exclaim, with the 
convinced, and no longer unbeliev- 
ing Thomas, ‘‘my Lord and my 
God!” My hopes of salvation 
stand or fall with the belief of his 
divinity. Amidst all the conflicts 
and trials of the Christian life, I 
delight to view him as **God over 
all, blessed forever.”? And when 
this body is prostrated upon the bed 
of death, and eternity, with all its 
antold solemnities, 1s opening be- 
fore me; I hope, with devout and 
holy resignation, to breathe forth 
the prayer of the martyred Ste- 

hen—‘*Lord Jesus, receive my 
R irit! But, Oh! if this Jesus is 
not Lorp, he cannot fulfil his pro- 
mises;—my hope is vain; my im- 
mortal soul is ruined forever! 

II. ** What think ye of Christ,” 
as respects the design of his mission 
to our world? 

Our views of the character of 
Christ, are intimately associated 
with, and have a powerful influence 
upon, our views of the great ends 
which were to be accomplished by 
his benevolent mission. If we pro- 
pose the question, what think ye of 
Christ’s, work? to those who deny 





his divinity, their reason teaches 
them, that if he be a mere crea- 
ture, he is bound to employ all his 
powers, and time and faculties, in 
the service of his Almighty €rea- 
tor. He can never do more than 
his duty; and, of course, it is ut- 
terly impossible for him to lay up 
a surplus of merits for the benefit 
of others. Hence, with great con- 
sistency, they deny the doctrine 
of atonement by his vicarious sa- 
crifice, and of justification by his im- 
puted righteousness. They believe 
that He came into the world as the 
messenger of Deity, to publish a 
somewhat improved edition of the 
religion of nature; to inculcate 
some new precepts of virtue; to 
give a clearer revelation of a future 
state, and thus increase the motives 
to a virtuous life; to set an exam- 
ple of obedience to the will of God, 
and then die as a martyr to the truth 
of the doctrines he advanced. We 
assent to the truth of all this, as we 
do to their declarations about the 
humanity of Jesus. He was, em- 
pare y. the great Teacher and 

rophet of the Church. He has 
grea fuller instructions respecting 
aith and duty, than any of the in- 
spired messengers who preceded 
him. He has brought lite and im- 
mortality to light by the Gospel; 
and, both in life and death, has 
given the most spotless and illus- 
trious example of obedience to God, 
and constancy in the profession of 
the truth, which was ever exhibited 
to the world. But had he no oth- 
er end in view—no other work to 
accomplish? Is this an object cor- 
responding with the emotions of the 
inspired writers, when their minds 
kindle into rapture, and_ their 
tongues labour for utterance? Was 
it merely the example which Christ 
set in his death, that induced St. 
Paul to exclaim, ** God forbid that 
I should glory, save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ!”’ when he 
knew that many of the followers of 
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Jesus would sing and triumph in 
martyrdom, while Jesus himself 
manifested the greatest degree of 
reluctance, grief and agony? O no! 
The Apostle certainly must have 
believed that some more glorious 
gbject was accomplished by the 
cross of Cbrist than that which was 
manifested to the eye of man. He 
certainly beheld in it, the accom- 
plishment and revelation of that 
mystery of redemption which God 
had purposed in himself before the 
foundation of the world. He saw 
in it the fulfilment and abolition of 
the ceremonial law, all whose in- 
stitutions pointed to Jesus, and all 
whose sacrifices shadowed forth 
that great and availing atonement, 
which was offered upon the cross 
for the sins of men. He saw in it, 
a fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy, 
‘che was cut off out of the land of 
the living: for the transgression of 
my people was he stricken: He was 
wounded for our transgressions: he 
was bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was up- 
on him; and by his stripes, we are 
healed.” He beheld in it the mys- 
terious, but glorious event predict- 
ed by Daniel and Zechariah: **Mes- 
siah shall be cut off, but not for 
himself; to finish the transgressions 
and make an end of sin, and to 
make reconciliation for iniquity, 
and to bring in everlasting righte- 
ousness.” ‘In that day I will 
pour upon the house of David, and 
upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
the spirit of grace and of supplica- 
tion; and they shall look upon me 
whom they have pierced, and 
mourn:”’—‘‘and in that day there 
shall be a fountain opened to the 
house of David, and to the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem, for sin and for 
uncleanness. ’? The doctrine of 
atonement by the blood of the Mes- 
siah, may be traced with greater or 
less degrees of distinctness, through- 
out almost the whole of the Old 
Testament. Without reference to 


this doctrine, what could we per- 
ceive in the prescriptions of the 
Mosaic ritual, but a mass of ab- 
surd and burdensome ceremonies, 
equally unacceptable to God, and 
unprofitable te his people? And 
if we look at the writings of the 
Prophets, we find that most of 
them, in glowing and rapturous 
strains, speak of the Messiah, as 
destined for the accomplishment 
of a mighty spiritual redemption, 
of which the deliverance of Israel 
from Egypt and Babylon was but a 
shadow and type. 

If we look at the New Testa- 


ment, we find it to be little more © 


than a history of this wonderful re- 
demption; a revelation of that econ- 
omy of grace by which God saves 
men from sin, and death and Hell. 
Redemption by the blood of Jesus, 


is the sun and centre of the whole 


system, around which, all other 
doctrines it contains, and all the 
duties it inculcates, most harmoni- 
ously revolve. There Christ is 
“set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood.”? As “the end of 
the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth.”? Christians 
are said to be ‘‘redeemed by the 
recious blood of Christ, as of a 
lash. without blemish and without 
spot:"—to be ‘‘justified freely by 
God’s grace, through the redemp- 
tion that isin Christ Jesus.” And 
now under the Gospel, ‘the right- 
eousness of God without the law is 
manifested, being witnessed by the 
law and the prophets: even the 
righteousness of God, which is b 
the faith of Jesus Christ unto all 
and upon all them that believe.” 
To repeat all the passages which 
teach that Christ died for our sins, 
and fulfilled the law i our stead, 
that he might thus work out eternal 
redemption for us, would be to re- 
peat a great part of the New Testa- 
ment. This doctrine constitutes 
the vital principle and heart’s blood 
of the Christian system. Take this 
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away and nothing remains but a 
lifeless and unsightly corpse; the 
glory of the New Covenant is, at 
once, not only obscured but effaced: 
and the gospel dwindles down into 
a cold system of Ethics, equally 
void of every thing that can inter- 
est the mind, purit the affections, 
or comfort the soul. 

This doctrine of redemption by 
the blood and righteousness of God 
incarnate, has ever been deemed 
fundamental in the Christian sys- 
tem by the whole Catholic church; 
and to those favoured with the light 
of the gospel, a belief of it has 
been considered essential to salva- 
tion. This may be thought un- 
charitable. But let it not be sup- 
posed, that it is making salvation 
or damnation dependent on the as- 
sent or dissent of the understand- 
ing to a particular proposition: or, 
condemning a man for an error in 
his speculative opinions. God for- 
bid! We preach this doctrine, not 
as a matter of speculation, but as a 
vital operative principle, which lies 
at the foundation of all sound relig- 
jous experience, and is the source 
of all holy, christian practice. A 
cordial acceptation or rejection of 
this truth, gives a complexion to the 
whole moral and religious charac- 
ter of an individual. We see not 
how one who rejects it, can have 
that humble and repentant sense of 
depravity and guilt; that trust in 
God through Christ; that ardent 
love and gratitude to the Saviour, 
which the scriptures require as es- 
sential to the Christian character in 
this world: and, if our views extend 
forward to eternity, we see not how 
he who rejects it, can be prepared 
for the employments and felicities 
of Heaven. The inhabitants of that 
blessed world, continually celebrate 
the wonders of redemption. This 
constitutes the essence of their joy. 
They cease not, day nor night, to 
give ‘*blessing and honour, and glo- 
ry, and power, to Him who hath 
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loved them and washed them from 
their sins in his own blood.”” How 
can they join in this everlastin 
song who have never learnt the first 
notes of it on earth? Nay, how 
would it grate upon their ears like 
the howlings of idolatrous worship, 
should they come within sound of 
the celestial harmony. 

And now, by way of applying 
the subject, permit me to ask, 
friends and brethren, **What think 
ye of Christ?” Alas! perhaps there 
are some of you who do not think 
of Him at all. Your minds are so 
full of the world, so devoted to its 
cares, so dissipated by its-vanities 
and pleasures, that you have no 
room left in them for the Saviour 
of the world. Christ and Redemp- 
tion, Holiness and Heaven, are not 
in all your thoughts. But, Breth- 
ren, it is infinitely important that 
you should seriously reflect on this 
subject, and fix your opinions one 
way or the other. There is much 
truth in those lines of the pious 
Newton: 
‘*What think ye of Christ is the test, 
**To try both your state and your scheme; 
«You cannot be right in the rest, 
*‘Unless you think rightly of him.” 

And yet, alas! there are many 
professors of Christianity, yea, 
many who call themselves ministers 
of the gospel, who have no fixed and 
decided opinions with respect to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. They hear 
his name, they compliment him 
with the title Lord and Master, but 
they have not yet made up their 
minds, whether + is a Man, a su- 
per-angelic being, or ‘‘over all, 
God blessed forever;”? whether 
he came into the world merely to 
teach them some truths and set 
them an example of obedience; or, 
to procure the pardon of their sins, 
and redeem them from death and 
hell. Awful darkness and uncer- 
tainty of mind! Too often, it is to 
be feared, the prelude to the black- 
ness of eternal despair! 
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But the true Christian “knows 
in whom he has believed.” His ex- 
perience concurs with the Bible in 
teaching him, that none could have 

rocured the pardon of his sins, and 
filled his renewed soul with ‘a 

eace that passeth all understand- 
ing,’’ but that God-man Mediator 
whom he trusts and adores. Ask 
him what he thinks of Christ, and 
he hesitates not to reply, **He is 
the chief among ten thousand, and 
the one altogether lovely.” He 
combines in his own person, all the 
glories of the divine, and all the 
virtues of the human nature. He 
is my Lord and Redeemer—my 
rock and my fortress—my support 
and my joy—my hope and my song, 
in this house of my pilgrimage. 
Let each individual inquire, do I 
think this of the Lord Jesus Christ? 
Have I “beheld his glory; the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Fa- 
ther, full of grace and truth?’ Do 
I know him as the Divine Redeem- 
er revealed in the gospel? Do I 
know him as one wholes enlighten- 
ed my ignorant mind, washed away 
my crimson sins, subdued my re- 
bellious will, and changed my pol- 
luted heart? Have I condially em- 
braced him as my Lord and Saviour? 
DoI follow him as my example and 
guide? Do I esteem him ‘‘as all my 
salvation and all my desire,” and 
wholly rely on him by faith, as ‘‘of 
God made unto me wisdom and 
righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption?”? Those who can give 
an affirmative reply to these inqui- 
ries, may rejoice and be glad; for 


For the Repertory. 
VISIT TO A SICK COTTAGE. 

It is a remark made by some one: 
that religion often shows most of 
its heavenly influence in the cham- 
ber of disease. This I have fre- 
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no man can *‘thus say that Jesus is 
the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost:” 
‘flesh and blood hath not revealed 
this unto them, but the spirit of 
our Father who is in Heaven.” 

The great Apostle of the Gen- 

tiles *‘counted all things but loss, 
for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus his Lord.” And 
let us all remember, that a distinct 
and experimental knowledge of the 
character and work of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, is essential to our 
salvation. Our principles of belief 
have a natural and powerful influ- 
ence upon our inward dispositions 
and outward habits. The people of 
God are ‘‘sanctified through the 
truth.” ‘*They know the truth, 
and the truth makes them free.” 
But we may have a speculative be- 
lief of the divinity and atonement 
of the Saviour, and yet have ne 

ersonal union to him, nor interest 
in his redemption. It is an experi- 
mental ‘gl Bs only, which will 
be available to our salvation. O 
then, let us seek to know him, not 
only as a divinelySappointed Sa- 
viour, but as one who cae actuall 
saved us from the power and guilt 
of sin. Let us seek this knowledge 
by reading his word, by attending 
upon his ordinances, and by fer- 
vently praying ,for the teaching of 
his Holy Spirit} and let us not rest 
contented, till we can adopt the 
language of St. John, ‘*we know 
Him that is true, and we arein Him 
that is true, even in His Son Jesus 
CurIsT: THIS IS THE TRUE Gop 
AND Erernat Lire.” 





quently seen exemplified, but never 
more Prcibl than in the following 
instance. It was my lot to be 
situated, for a short time, in a rug- 
ged part of one of our Northern 
States. In some places, mountain 
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seems to grow out of mountain, 
pens to the lovers of such 
scenery, the most rich and delight- 
ful prospects. The vallies every 
where show marks of extreme lux- 
urience, made, it would seem, by 
the bountiful author of nature, pro- 
portionably more fruitful, as an 
equivalent to the great quantity of 
land beyond the reach of cultiva- 
tion. Moca, as in most of the New 
England States, the school system 

revails; consequently an interest- 
ing share of intelligence is every 
where diffused among the people. 
This elevates their character, con- 
duces to their prosperity, and when 
im conjunction with religion, ren- 
ders them happy. To such society 
it was not possible to be indifferent. 
[ soon became acquainted with 
several interesting families, and 
spent many evenings oer pa them 
in showing the necessity of religion, 
and in conversing with the pious on 
subjects which to them are ever 
welcome and dear. One evening 
while thus engaged, the subject of 
these remarks was mentioned, and 
so much said of her excellent char- 
acter, that I resolved to visit her 
afflicted family. In a few days an 
opportunity offered, which I readily 
embraced. 

The cottage of Eunice W—, was 
ten miles distant, in a part of the 
country far removed from the fre- 
quent observation of travellers. The 
way leading to itis one of those, 
which never fail to delight the lover 
of nature and of solitude. While 
following the windings of the road 
on the sides of the mou ntains, my at- 
tention was involuntarily directed to 
the extensive valley below me. 
At one end of it stood a large farm 
house, with its numerous barns, 
having every appearance of the 
most abundant comfort. The well 
fenced land, and numerous cattle 
feeding in the adjoining meadows, 
gave the impression that the owner 
was one who enjoyed much of this 
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world’s goods. »At some distance 
from it, nearly at the foot of the 
mountain on which I rode, a small 
hut appeared through the foliage of 
the trees, smoke cheerfully arose 
from its chimney; but its tattered 
roof, hardly sufficient to turn the 
storm, denoted it the home of 
poverty. Here was a contrast too 
striking to be unobserved. Why 
(thought I) is providence thus di- 
verse in its gifts. The owner of 

onder mansion may be one, whose 
cont has never felt an emotion of 
gratitude to the giver of all his 
prosperity; yet he lives in afflu- 
ence. The inmates of this miser- 
able cottage may be those who ac- 
knowledge God in all their ways, 
and even in their poverty, are 

rateful worshippers of his name. 
Vet they are left to pine in obscuri- 
ty and want. These difficulties 
were removed, however, by the re- 
flection, that the Author of all good 
does not show his regard by the be- 
stowment of temporal favours, but 
for wise reasons, che maketh his sun 
to rise upon the evil and the good, 
and sendeth rain on the justand the 
unjust.” In the midst of these 
thoughts, I unconsciously drew near 
a small cottage, which from the.in- 
formation I had received, I took 
for the home of the W S. 





On inquiry, I found I was not 


mistaken. Its appearance fully 
corresponded with the description 
given me of it. There was nothing 
about it to delight the eye, or to 
give the impression that industry 
and contentment dwelt within. 
Alas! it was the home of a poor and 
much afflicted family. Nothing 
but the blue appearance of far dis- 
tant mountains, was here calcula- 
ted to take the attention. As I 
approached the door, it was quick- 
ly opened by an aged female, who 
I soon learned, was the mother of 
Eunice. She received me with 
much cheerfulness, and _ hastily 
handed ‘the best chair of the humble 
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room. After making a few re- 
marks, I stated the object of my 
visit. Tears of gratitude immedi- 
ately filled the eyes of the old lady. 
She expressed her thanks, and ob- 
served, Eunice would be pleased 
to see me, as nothing delighted her 
more than to converse with those 
who could give her instruction on 
the subject of religion. She had 
left me but a moment, when Anna, 
the only sister of Eunice, entered 
the room; she was two years older 
than Eunice, and like her, had 
been frequently sick. Her coun- 
tenance wore the paleness of death. 
There was an expression, however, 
in her large dark eye, so peculiar 
and interesting, as to give the im- 
pression, that she had not always 
been in the same humble condition. 
She replied with ease to my ques- 
tions respecting the illness of her 
sister; spoke with much fervour 
and warmth of the preciousness of 
religion, and said, that her father, 
who had been a soldier in the revo- 
lution, her mother, her sister, and 
herself, were all members of the 
Episcopal Churchin A , the 
neighbouring village; for some time 
they regularly attended worship, 
but since the sickness of their fami- 
ly they had been deprived of that 
privilege. Severe as was the priva- 
tion, they could nevertheless wor- 
ship Him ‘‘who dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands,” in their 
own poor home. Our conversation 
was here interrupted by the appear- 
ance of the old lady, whe said 
Eunice was ready to see me. I im- 
mediately followed her into the ad- 
joining apartment, and found there, 
as I had anticipated, a person of 
lovely christian character. Such 
was the nature of the disease, that 
the bed on which she lay, had to be 
suspended from the board ceiling 
above it. ‘There was a pleasing 
neatness in this little chamber; but 
its inmate was the object which 
rendered it chiefly interesting. She 
lay partly erect by the help of pil- 
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lows. Sickness had bereft her 
countenance of every trace of 
health, but it had not, as is too fre- 
quently the case, imparted an ex- 
pression of impatience. ‘There was 
a sweet calmness diffused over it, 
which seemed to say, ‘‘this light 
affliction which is but for a moment, 
will work out for me, a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” 

I seated myself by her bed side, 
and said to her, Eunice, some of 
your friends in A told me 
of your sickness, and I have come 
to see you. She expressed her 
thanks with a tremulous voice, for 
her heart was full; but in a few 
moments she became composed, 
and said, yes, I have been long, 
very long sick, and sometimes I 
look, too anxiously I fear, for the 
coming of my Saviour. But, Eunice, 
do you not expect to get well? 
Ah no! I feel satisfied, itis the will 
of God, that this sickness should be 
unto death. But do you not de- 
sire to recover? There is much to 
be enjoyed in this world. Yes, she 
replied, I know there is much to 
attach me to life, my church, my 
relatives, and friends, and had Ia 
desire to live, it should be alone 
for them; but yet there is much sin, 
and much sorrow. O it is better to 
depart and be with the Saviour! 
Do you not often feel your afflic- 
tion too heavy to be borne? With 
an expression of the most unaffect- 
ed sincerity, she replied; I cannot 
say that I do. My sufferings are 
often very severe, but I ought not, 
I try not to murmur. My Saviour 
suffered much more than I suffer, 
and not for his own sins. I never 
have suffered, nor can I suffer more 
than I deserve. What is it, Eunice, 
that affords you so much consola- 
tion in your affliction? Nothing! 
nothing! she quickly replied, but 
the presence of my Saviour. It is 
now nearly four years since I be- 

n to love him, and ever since J 

ave been happy. You are con. 
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vinced, then, that He who has al- 
ready done so much fer you, will 
soon forever deliver you from all 
suffering? O yes! it is that confi- 
dence, and the joyful hope of soon 
seeing my Saviour as he is, that 
gives my heart all its consolation. 
She expressed all this with so much 
feeling, accompanied with an ex- 
pression of countenance and a tone 
of voice so sweet, as to leave no 
doubt upon my mind, that she had 
made advances in grace to which 
very few in this life attain. Her 
conversation appeared almost liter- 
ally to be in heaven; she looked 
and talked like one whose spirit 
was already fit for that blessed 
abode. Never, (though I have been 
by the death-beds of many Chris- 
tians) never have I seen one like 
hers. Here was perfect patience 
under excruciating suffering, and 
entire resignation to the will of 
God. Here in this little cottage, 
in the midst of poverty, was happi- 
ness, which the mansions of the 
rich, and the palaces of kings could 
never impart. Truly God is no 
respecter of persons, but all, in 
whatever condition, who fear him, 


and work righteousness, are accept- | 


ed of him. What must have been 
the condition of this poor family 
without religion? There was very 
little on earth to alleviate their mise- 
ry; they might have almost envied 
the happiness of the very brutes 
which were grazing around them. 
But when that, the most precious 
of heaven’s gifts, entered their 
humble abode, all was peace. 
Gladly would I have continued 
this conversation, but, the sun had 
long been hid behind the Western 
mountains. It was time for me to 
return. After commending this in- 
teresting family to the God and 
Father of all, I left them, more 
deeply impressed than ever, with 
the power and worth of that re- 
ligion, which gives to the earthly 
lot of man, all that renders it de- 
sirable and happy. W. 8. P. 


For the Repertory. 

EXEGESIS OF MARK xii. 32. 

“+ But of that day and that hour, 
knoweth no man; no, not the Angels 
which are in Heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father.” 

Some light may possibly be 
thrown upon this passage, from the 
following: 

‘‘For I determined not to know 

any thing among you, save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.”? 1 Cor. 
li. 2. 
The Apostle did not mean that 
he actually would be ignorant of 
every thing else, but that he would 
make the preaching of Christ his 
exclusive business, and he would 
teach or make known nothing else. 

That the phrase ‘‘not to know” 
has a signification, when applied to 
the Son of God, similar to what 
Paul attached to it, in the above 
passage, is probable from the fol- 
lowing reasons. 

1. It was common for the writers 
of the New Testament to follow the 
idiom of the Hebrew, with which 
they were familiar; among other in- 
stances, to give a causative signifi- 
cation to verbs; as *Savariancy.”? **He 
causeth the sun to rises’? and so in 
numerous other instances. 

2. Asthe words do not necessari- 
ly imply ignorance, (as in the passage 
already quoted, and in this, “He 
(the Lord) shall answer and say un- 
to you, I know you not, whence 
you are, ” Luke xiii. 25,) se they 
cannot imply it in this place, with- 
out rendering perfectly unmean- 
ing the following declarations of 
Christ’s unlimited knowledge. 

**In Him are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge.” Col. ii. 
oOo. 

‘¢For in him dwelleth all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily.” . Col. 
ii. 9. 

‘‘The things of God knoweth no 
man, but the Spirit of God.” 1 Cor. 
ii. 11. 

‘*But I know Him, for I am from 
Him,” says Christ. John vii. 29, 
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‘*As the Father knoweth me 
even so know I the Father. John 
x. 15. 

Knowledge which comprehends 
the infinite God is the highest of 
which we can form a conception. — 
It must necessarily include all oth- 
er, and if this belongs to the Son, 
who will accuse Him of ignorance? 

3. The Saviour often refused to 
gratify the idle curiosity of his fol- 
lowers; to one He said, **man, who 
made me a judge*or a divider over 
you,” intimating that his mission to 
earth was not to settle private dis- 
putes among men, but **to seek and 
to save that which was lost.” 

To his disciples, who asked Him 
after his resurrection, “if He would 
then restore the kingdom unto Is- 
rael,” He said, “Itis not for you to 
know the times and the seasons 
which the Father hath put in his 
own hands:’? as much as to say; 
what has that do with the salvation 
of your souls? 

it was only in the character of a 
Redeemer that He appeared at that 
time in the world, and to this all 
his actions had directly or indirect- 
ly a reference. 

When he performed a miracle, it 
was that his followers ‘‘might see 
and believe” that He was the Mes- 
siah that should come. When He 
predicted a future event, it was that 
those, in after times, who could not 
witness his miracles, might know, 
by the fulfilment of his prophecies, 
that He was in truth, what he pro- 
fessed to be. Now to foretell the 
precise time when the Son of man 
should come the second time, with 
all his holy angels, could answer no 
valuable purpose. It could not 
strengthen the faith of his immedi- 
ate followers; and as a prophecy, it 
could prove nothing, till the time of 
its fulfilment should arrive, and 
when that terrible day of the Lord 
shall come, it will be known with- 
out the aid of prophecy: then faith 
will be dinage to sight. Rev. i. 7. 
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As this second coming of Christ 
is not a subject connected with the 
redemption of the world, but with 
the judgment of the world, (2 Pet. 
ili. 10) it was not, therefore, impor- 
tant that the disciples should know 
more of it, than that there was te 
be such a day. 

Very properly, then, might the 
Son refuse to disclose the day of his 
second coming; and if we under- 
stand Him to use the words not to 
know, as St. Paul uses them, not to 
meddle with or proclaim, the passage 
will be very intelligible and convey 
this idea. 

‘‘But of that day and hour, no 
one informs you, neither the Angels 
which are in Heaven, nor the Son, 
but the Father.” 

Why neither men nor angels 
should make it known, is manifest, 
because it was never revealed to 
them; although the law was given by 
the disposition of angels, (Acts vil, 
53) they were not permitted to look 
into every thing: and ‘‘holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost,” ‘‘might not say 
one word more or less.” 

Why the Son would not make it 
known, though he could not have 
been ignorant of it, was because the 
subject related, not to the redemp- 
tion, but the judgment of the world; 
and the Saviour’s first coming was 
not, as he said himself, ‘‘to judge 
the world, but to save the world.” 

This act is ascribed to the Father, 
and is represented as present, as the 
acts of God generally aree—“*He 
calleth things that are not, as though 
they were.” 

This passage, then, represents, as 
many others do, that there are dif- 
ferent offices sustained (if it may be 
so expressed) by the different per- 
sons in the ‘Trinity, as is represent- 
ed in the passage of 1 Peter 1. 2,— 
‘‘Klect according to the foreknow- 
ledge of God the Father, through 
sanctification of the Spirit unto obe- 
dience, and sprinkling of the blood 
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of Jesus Christ. Our redemption 
is always ascribed to the Son, our 
sanctification to the Spirit, the ap- 
pointment of the day oft judgment to 
the Father, though all judgment is 
committed to the Son. ‘*He hath ap- 

ointed a day, in the which He will 
judge the world in righteousness, 
by that man whom He hath ordain- 
ed.” , 

The reasons for these distinc- 
tions of office we cannot know, nor 
need we; but the doctrine is taught 
with marked clearness in the Bible. 
‘¢The Father judgeth no man,” 
John v. 22. **We shall all stand 
before the judgment seat of Christ.” 
Romans xiv. 10. 

So distinctly is the Son repre- 
sented as the Judge. The rewards 
=. however, are represented 
as the gift of the Father: ‘*to sit on 
my right hand and on my left, is not 
mine to give but to those for whom 
it is prepared of my Father.” Mat. 
xx. 23. (J have followed the origi- 
nal.) 

Such distinct offices, then, being 
recognized in the Bible as appropri- 
ate to the different persons of the 
Trinity, we need, not be surprised 
that-Christ declares that to be pecu- 
liarly the office of the Father which 
relates to the assignation of the day 
of judgment: and although He must 
have been acquainted with it, (for 
in Him are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge) He might 
with propriety refuse to reveal it to 
men, because, ‘‘it is not for us to 
know the times and the seasons 
which the Father hath put in his 
own power.” Hooker. 


For the Repertory. 
CONSCIENCE, 

St. Paul ‘‘trusted’”’ he had a good 
one, and though we cannot doubt 
that his conscience was ‘void of of- 
fence both towards God and man,’ 
yet, from the manner in which he ex- 
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pressed himself on the subject, it is 


clearly to be inferred, that mistakes 
in this matter are possible, and that 
we may conclude our conscience to 
be good, when it is just the contra- 
TY 

T UA good conscience:”—there is, 
then, such a thing as a bad one.—. 
Whose is the one, and whose the 
other? Most men, through an over- 
weaning partiality or selfishness, 
decide this question in their own 
favor. ‘*My conscience bad! I trust 
I have a good one!”—is alike the 
cry of all, however their principles 
and their lives may differ—of all, 
whether in the Church or on the 
world’s wide domain—whether sed- 
ulously and devoutly serving God, 
or leagued with the Prince of Dark- 
ness: marking Zion in their aim and 
progress, or whirled onward in the 
career of profligacy and the wide 
avenues of eternal death. 

Whence this discrepancy and gla- 
ring contradiction of minds equally 
sincere and honest in their way, but 
that they either judge wrongfully, 
or know not what conscience is?— 
Surely it can be no Proteus, ever 
varying, ever changing, in accom- 
modation to the whims and caprices 
of men—now lying to one, and a 
monitor of celestial truth to another! 
But what is she? Men have deified 
her—have made her the infallible 
dictatrix of truth, and reprover of 
error—their guide for life, their com- 
forter for death, and the arbitress of 
their eternal destinies! They have, 
in imagination, put the keys of death 
and hell into her hands, as though 
she could shut and could open; and 
they all profess a familiar acquaint- 
ance with her, and boast her friend. 
ship. Does she frown, a compli- 
ment or an apology commands her 
smiles—is she angry, offerings are 
not wanting to appease her. ‘Con- 
science approves, and I am no more 
concerned for the action or life 
which you condemn,’ cries one— 
‘away with your rules. Ged will 
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judge me by the law of conscience 
indelibly impressed upon my heart.’ 
‘7 never did wrong when conscience 
did not proclaim my offence,’ cries 
another. —So thought Paul when he 
assisted at the murder of the proto- 


‘martyr Stephen; and most consci- 


entiously did he believe he was do- 
ing **God service,”? when, with fu- 
rious hate, he persecuted the infant 
Church of Jesus Christ, and water- 
ed the harvest of its first fruits with 
the blood of her sons. So also 
thought the disciples of our blessed 
Lord, when they would have called 
down fire from heaven on an inhos- 
pitable city. These knew not **what 
spirit they were of;” and St. Paul 
obtained mercy. He acted like 
those who shed the blood of Christ 
—he knew not what he did; and 
his was the benefit of that last sup- 
plicating cry which went up from 
the cross tu the ears of the God of 
Hosts, and at which all nature was 
astonished—‘Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do! 
Is there then no conscience, does 
the reader ask? I answer no:— 
none such as most men imagine; for 
if God held us in our duty and in- 
terest by such a lien, the necessity 
of a_ Revelation would have been 
superseded. ‘There is no principle, 
implanted in man, to tell him what 
is right and what is wrong—what 
God approves and what he con- 
demns—‘what you must do to be 
saved.’ If this isadmitted, we ask 
no more. Were it otherwise, were 
censcience the voice of God, it 
would speak alike to all of every 
age and in every clime. It would 
at least recognize the same grand 
principles of justice and equity, of 
mercy and charity; which is not the 
case. What then is the conclusion? 
Is it that conscience is a mere ide- 
al image? Not so:—otherwise St. 
Paul would not have recognized its 
real existence. Conscience isa re- 
ality—a sensible reality, of which 
all men have personal experiences 
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more or less—the Hottentot, the 
Hindoo, the Laplander, the savage 
of the wilderness, the infidel, the 
profligate, the believer and the 
child of God, ‘regenerate and born 
anew of water and of the Holy 
Ghost.” A conscience truly have 
all these, but some a good one and 
others a bad one. Possibly there 
are those of whom it might be said, 
they have no conscience, but these 
would be only exceptions to the 
7, rule, and easily accounted 
or. 

But the question still remains— 
what is conscience? Our dissent 
from the doctrine of those who make 
conscience to be the judgment of 
the mind, discriminating between 
right and wreng in any case, has 
been already intimated. It has 
been thus defined by a writer of 
some fame, and there are some pas- 
sages in the New Testament, which 
seem at first sight to look this way. 
The definition, however, must be 
incorrect, because the mind has no 
instinctive perception between right 
and wrong; otherwise her decisions 
would be infallible, and be found 
te agree with themselves, in all ages 
and in all places. But the passages 
in the Scriptures to which we have 
just alluded, may be disposed of on 
other principles, For example— 
where it is written of the Gentiles, 
(Rom. ii. 15,) ‘their conscience al- 
so bearing witness,’ we apprehend 
nothing more to be meant, than the 
sense or feeling of the mind, either 

leasurable or painful, which fol- 
ows the conviction or judgment 
passed upon actions as being right 
or wrong. We know that both in 
sacred language and in common 
speech, the effect is often put figu- 
ratively for the cause, and this we 
apprehend to be the case here.— 

ow, if my idea be correct, the 
sense of the passage will be, their 
secret compunctions, or relentings 
or painful emotions of heart are 
evidence to them, while ‘thejr 
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thoughts (or private judgments, ) the 
meanwhile accuse or excuse one 
another.’ The conviction of guilt, 
we apprehend to be one thing, its 
painful sense and shame another. — 
Self-condemnation is an act of the 
mind, when it sits as judge between 
right and wrong. Remorse is what 
the mind suffers in penalty of its 
offences, and as the result of its 
own judgments; and this is con- 
science. ‘Herein do I exercise my- 
self, to have always a conscience 
void of offence (aaposxocor, undis- 
turbed) towards God, &c.—as if he 
had said, my constant endeavour is, 
so to fulfil the duties by which [am 
obligated both to God and man, that 
with regard to each, I may enjoy a 
tranquil, peaceful state of mind:— 
and whoever in cool and careful de- 
liberation, can pass such sentence 
on himself, will enjoy that state of 
mind—he will have peace, he will 
have joy in the Holy Ghost.” We 
suppose, then, conscience to be the 
emotions either of pleasure or of 
pain, which follow the decisions of 
the judgment. And hence our con- 
science will be good or bad, aecord- 
ing as such decisions are in our fa- 
vor or against us. I judge I have 
done right, and though im this I 
may be mistaken, yet will not my 
tranquillity and peace of mind be 
thereby disturbed. I shall enjoy, 
as consequent upon such act, a se- 
cret gratification. I have done right 
~—but in cool and dispassionate con- 
sideration, my judgment decides 
otherwise, and I stand self-condem- 
ned—a painful sense is instantly 
awakened in my bosom, and I be- 
eome the child of sorrow. ‘Happy 
the man who condemneth not him- 
self in that which he alloweth,’ for 
whether it be innocent or criminal, 
he shall be the sufferer; he shall 
smart under the stings of consci- 
ence. 

This sensibility to pain and to 
pleasure, this secret domain, over 
which the human judgment is the 
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appointed lord, God, in his good- 


ness has most wisely ordered; and 
the benefit to be derived from this 
constitution of things, is undoubt- 
edly great But like other preci- 
cus talents confided to us in charge, 
they may be perverted, wasted, 
éestroyed. Conscience may cease 
to respond to our most righteous 
decisions, or the decisions them- 
selves being iniquitous, she may an- 
swer in lying tones. Peace, peace, 
is the suggestion of the depraved 
and distorted judgment, basing its 
decisions upon false rules—peace, 
peace is the secret whispers respon- 
sive within. A good conscience !— 
He alone enjoys this, whose judg- 
ment, enlightened by the spirit of 
God, gives its decisions by the 
rules of his word. Others may talk 
of conscience, may boast of its smiles 
and risk their eternal doom on itsap- 
proving sense; but with them, rea- 
son isa false light, as to the migh- 
ty question in issue; and will only 
serve to delude them with false 
fires, and to lead them on to irre- 
trievable ruin. They judge their 
spiritual state to be good, and are 
therefore at ease in Zion. Never- 
theless, the ‘wo’ awaits them.— 
Conscience, wearied and exhausted 
by its throws and struggles, has 
ceased its motions. ‘The prevailing 
calm, however, is like that which 
in the natural world precedes the 
bursting forth of the tempest’s fu- 
ry. The ‘worm’ sleeps, and his 
ghawings have given place to satie- 
ts but death shall ring a peal on his 
sluggish ear, which shall rouse him 
into tenfold vigor, and with an an- 
gry appetite, which eternity itself 
can never sate. The flame slum- 
bers and may light no more, until 
the breath of God shall kindle it in- 
to ablaze, as durable as his throne, 
and to serve as a monument to ev- 
erlasting ages of the just abhorrence 
with which he regards all sin. 
F. 
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For the Repertory. 


Messrs. Editors: 

In a copy of the Septuagint, 
printed in 1653, my attention was 
some time since directed to the last 
two verses, and concluding para- 
graph, in the book of Job. 

In the 16th verse, of the last 
chapter, a clause is inserted re- 
specting the age of the Patriarch. 
It says, ‘‘that he lived after his 
affliction, 170 years 2 (our version 
says 140) and then adds, “so that 
all the years that he lived were 240.” 

To the 17th verse a clause is add- 
ed of some importance, as it serves 
to show how firmly the doctrine of 
a resurrection was believed at so 
remote a period. The verse, with 
the addition, reads thus:—So Job 
died, being old and full of days; 
but it is written, that he shall rise 
again with them whom the Lord 
raiseth up. 

The closing paragraph professes 
to exhibit a genealogical account of 
this holy man, to which we have 
nothing that corresponds in our 
version. 

When, or by whom, it was added 
to the Septuagint, I know not, but it 
appears to have been taken from 
some ancient copy of the Syriac. It 
reads as follows: 

“This was translated out of a 
book in the Syrian language; for he 
dwelt in the land of Ausitis, on the 
confines of Idumea and Arabia. 
His first name was Jobab, (Job) and 
having married an Arabian woman, 
he had by her a son, whose name 
was Ennon. Now he (Job) was a 
son of his Father Zare, who was a 
son of the. sons of Esau; and his 

mother’s name was Basorra, (or 
Bosra) so that he was the fifth from 
Abraham. 

**Now these were the kings that 
reigned in Edom, over which coun- 
tryhereigned. . 

‘‘The first was Balak, the son of 
Beor, and the name of his city was 
Dennaba. And after Balak, the 
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Jobab, who is called Job. And 
after him, Asom, who was governor 
in the country of Thaimanitis. And 
after him Adad, son of Barad, who 
smote Midiam in the plain of Mo- 
ab; and the name of his city was 
Gethaim. . 

‘‘And the friends who came to 
him (Job) were Eliphar, of the sons 
of Esau, the king of the Thaimanites 
—Baldad, the governor of the Sau- 
choeans—and Sophar, the king of 
the Minceans.”’ 





REMARKS ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE LIFURGY. 
[Continued from p. 449.] 
Communion Service. 

We have no office more excellent 
and unexceptionable than that used 
at the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. Whether the few things 
here noticed are really defects, the 
who may deign to notice them will 
judge. 

In the ‘‘prayer for the whole state 
of Christ’s Church militant,” we 
pray that Christian rulers may “ad- 
minister justice to the punishment 
of siichigeleiesh and vice.”” Noneof 
our people, we may hope, are so 
absurd as to suppose that these may 
be punished in the abstract. Some 
Universalists have indeed endea- 
voured to show that the sins of men 
will be sent to hell to be punished, 
while the sinner will be safe in hea- 
ven: but ‘‘Christian rulers” are not 
so refined: our laws and magistrates 
pretend only to punish those who 
do wickedly, and live vicious lives. 
A Christian may pray and should 
pray for the sewppression or restrain- 
ing of wickedness and vice: but not 
I conceive that any, even the worst 
of sinners should be punished. We 
had better pray that God will re- 
strain their hands, and change their 
hearts, and forgive them; and espe- 
cially at that time when we are 
about to confess our own ‘‘mani- 
2—9 
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fold sins and wickedness, which we 
have often and grievously commit- 
fed:” and also to partake of the 
Lord’s Supper. Then when we 
are or should be so earnestly be- 
seeching God that for Christ’s sake 
he will forgive our wickedness, is 
the most unsuitable time to pray 
that others may be punished. 

In the confession to be made by 
all, most solemnly on their knees 
before God, I will not say that it 
is too strongly expressed; but it is 
of awful consideration with what 
feelings we utter it. There are 
many Christians, and especially of 
our Church, who think that what 
St. Paul writes to the Romans, in 
the latter part of the seventh chap- 
ter, of a struggle between the flesh 
and the inward man, cannot be 
meant of one whose mind is renew- 
ed by faith in Christ; though with 
his mind he hates sin, serves 
God, and loves his law; because 
with his flesh he serves the law 


of sin. But were ‘St. Paul now 
living, and to commune with us, he 


must confess, as we all do, and de- 
clare thus solemnly, that not only 
with his flesh, but with his mind he 
had served the law of sin: that every 
month, if not every day, he grie- 
vously commits manifold sins and 
wickedness; and this, not only in 
word and deed, but in thought. 1 
believe that St. Paul, after his con- 
version, could not say this of him- 
self; but I fear that it is no more 
than the best of us now ought to 
say, and, if we say it, of course to 
feel. To say it without feelings 
corresponding, is hypocrisy, and a 
very great sin. And the consider- 
ation of this, may well lead us to 
doubt the fitness of requiring all to 
say so positively, that they do ac- 
tually dewail md their sins: that 
they do earnestly repent, and are 
heartily sorry for their misdoings: 
that the remembrance of them is 
grievous, and the burthen intoler- 
able. We ought always to desire 
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such remorse and abhorrence of sin, 
and earnestly to pray for it: but the 
best Christians cannot at all times 
feel this; and such have sometimes 
scruples in using the words. —And 
we may well fear that there is much 
sin committed in a formal use of 
them, for which the Church is in 
some degree answerable. 

And in many other parts of our 
Prayer Book is the like fault, (such 
I deem it) of, #equiring all to utter 
expressions of their goodness and 
piety and zeal, which many very 
good men, if left to themselves, 
would be unwilling to say. This 
is particularly a fault in several of 
our Hymns. Were they so altered 
that we might pray for what we now 
seem to boast of, the pious part of 
our people would use them with 
more confidence and satisfaction. 

The Rubric directing that a 
Hymn shall be sung is an unwise 
restriction: it should be allowed to 
sing a Psalm when preferred. And 
if the singing were directed to be 
after giving the bread and wine, 
and notas it now is before, it would 
be more agreeable to our Saviour’s 
example, and more suitable in other 
respects. 

After long experience and obser- 
vation, and much reflection on the 
subject, I am of opinion that the 
practice, as directed, of eating and 
drinking all the bread and wine 
which has been consecrated, pro- 
duces more evil than good. If the 
practice be continued, some mea- 
sures for having it done more de- 
voutly and to edifying, should be 
taken. 


Form for Baptism. 


In the Baptismal office are most 
unfortunately some few words 
which are well known to be more 
injurious to the growth and peace 
of our Church, than almost any one 
thing that can be named. And 
there is among us such difference of 
opinion respecting what those 
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words mean, or ought to mean, that 
there can be but little hope in pro- 
gc a compromise. It is not to 
e expected that either side will 
yield in what is deemed to be “the 
faith once delivered to the saints.” 
No Christian can deny that the new 
birth, so much spoken of in the 
Scriptures, and on which depends 
our eternal life, is among the things 
of the first importance, and the evi- 
dence of it must be a point of pri- 
mary concern. In our controver- 
sies on this subject, it would per- 
haps be well if we appealed to the 
Bible more, and the Prayer Book 
less; for though the latter be our 
highest human authority, it is of no 
authority but as it declares and ad- 
heres, to the truth of God’s word, 
which is the Protestant’s creed. 

When we do appeal to the Church 
to decide points of doctrine, com- 
mon sense will direct us to those of 
her standards, which are particu- 
larly intended to teach us the true 
doctrine of Christ in language, as 
it ought to be, studied and precise. 
For this purpose she has set forth a 
Catechism for children, and Ar- 
ticles and Homilies for adults, in 
which the sacraments are very par- 
ticularly considered. Should there 
seem to be'any difference between 
the Liturgy and the Articles, the 
latter most evidently should be 
viewed as expressing the doctrines 
of the Church; for here she deliber- 
ately gives her opinion on the point 
in question. No people are so 
critically correct in regard to doc- 
trines x they pray, as when they 
teach; nor is it everexpected. An 
Arminian, in his prayers, will seem 
to admit the Calvinistic doctrines 
of total depravity and sovereign 
grace. 

What then, I would venture to 
propose, is, that the very few ex- 
pressions of the Baptismal Office, 
which are so much and so generally 
disapproved of, and which cannot 
be explained to the satisfaction of 
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all, be so altered or removed as not 
to favour either side of the contro- 
verted question; leaving it (where 
most safely it may be left) with the 
Articles to decide what is the true 
doctrine. And the agreement of 
the Articles on Baptism and Re- 
generation, with the standards of 
many other Protestant Churches, 
is very remarkable, 

It is also suggested whether in 
the office for baptizing infants, the 
words, “whatsoever is here dedicated 
to Thee by our office and ministry, 
may also be endowed with heaven- 
ly virtues,” had not better be like 
those in the office for adults: He or 
‘“‘they being here dedicated, &c.”? 
The former seems to be a sort of 
consecration of the place, which 
may be a private room or a public 
hall, where no others are likely to 
be so dedicated. 

The last address to the sponsors 
requires for confirmation only that 
the children “can say the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments, and are sufficient- 
ly instructed in the Church Cate- 
chism.””? The word sufficiently may 
perhaps be understood, as implying 
‘‘all that they ought to know and 
believe to their souls’ health;’? but 
we may well fear that it is gene- 


rally understood as meaning that. 


only the words of the Catechism 
should be explained tothem. And 
if we compare this address with the 
Preface of the Confirmation Office, 
it seems to mean only that, besides 
repeating by heart the Creed, the 
Lord’s Praver, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, they can also answer 
to such other questions as are con- 
tained in the short Catechism;7? 
which undoubtedly means that they 
can give the answers prescribed, or 
in other words, can say the Cate- 
chism. And while this remains so, 
who can wonder that so many are 
‘‘brought to the Bishop to be cen- 
firmed by him,” who are totally 
unfit to reeeive the ordinance? or 
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that it should be so generally be- 
lieved that we are very lax in our 
discipline? 

In the office for baptizing adults, 
what follows the Lord’s Prayer, is 
too much a repetition of what was 
just before said.—When so much 
might be said, and all good, it is 
not wise to repeat the same things. 


Confirmation Office. 


The Confirmation Office, though 
as a whole it is very appropriate 
and impressive, has some great 
faults and defects. The remedy 
which isalready proposed, and now 
before the public, we cannot rea- 
sonably expect will give general sa- 
tisfaction; because it so evidently 
favours one side of a question much 
eontroverted. That some altera- 
tion is highly expedient we may 
well suppose that very few will 
question. The Preface is not ap- 
propriate to our use of the rite, and 
something far better may easily be 
substituted. 

The short versicles or responsive 
pacts might also be much improv- 
ed. 

In the first prayer are expressions 
which very few will justify, though 
they may choose to retain them.— 
Do we know, or have we reason to 
believe that all who come to confir- 
mation are ‘regenerated by the Ho- 
ly Ghost,’ and that God ‘has given 
unto them forgiveness of all their 
sins?? Many are confirmed of whom 
we may well fear that none of their 
sins are forgiven—that they have 
‘neither lot nor part in this mat- 
ter.” 

If we say this on the charitable 
supposition that they come to con- 
firmation with true repentance and 
faith, it is certainly saying too 
much: and it shows too, how care- 
ful we should be in examining the 
candidates, lest what we thus pre- 
sumptuously say should be awfully 
untrue. 

Yn the baptism which they have 


received, forgiveness is sacramen- 
tally exhibited, and some believe 
that all sinful impurity is then ac- 
tually and entirely washed away; 
and if we grant even this, which 
not many pious Protestants believe, 
yet it is to be considered that the 
greater part of those confirmed. are 
eptindd in infancy, before their ac- 
tual or personal sins were commit- 
ted: and none will be so absurd as 
to maintain that baptism washes 
away all the sins committed after 
baptism. We cannot too highly 
venerate the sacraments of Christ, 
nor be too highly thankful for such 
inestimable benefits: but it is at the 
peril of our own salvation and that 
of others, that we ascribe to them 
an operative power beyond what is 
authorized in the werd of God; and 
if we will persist in retaining what 
has so much the appearance of do- 
ing it, we are in practice, whatev- 
er may be our professions, the ene- 
mies of the Church. 

But great and obvious as this evil 
is, we may well fear that our’ peo- 
ple will not agree in a remedy.— 
Should either of the parties (if we 
may so call them) who differ in 
their views of baptismal regenera- 
tion, having a majority in the Con- 
vention, endeavour to force upon 
the others, doctrines which the lat- 
ter believe to be contrary both to 
the Church and to the word of God, 
very great evil will be sure to fol- 
low. We cannot alter the truth of 
God, by a vote of fallible men; 
and a majority of voices is a very 
doubtful evidence of orthodoxy.— 
The truth of God, as it is in Jesus 
Christ, has never yet been popular 
in this world; and till a majority of 
the hearts of men are changed by 
the ‘mighty power of the Holy 
Ghost,’ it never will be popular. It 
is, therefore, devoutly to be hoped 
that such an attempt will not be 
made: but that all will agree in re- 
moving what all must allow to be 
inexpedient, if not improper, with- 
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out substituting any thing which 
may give needless offence.—In 
administering confirmation there 
is surely no manner of need of stir- 
ring up the interminable controver- 
sy about the effects of baptism. Let 
each minister of our Churches re- 
spectively instruct his congregation 
and especially those whom he pre- 
sents to be confirmed, according to 
the wisdom given him, in what are 
the evidences of our i ‘regene- 
rated by water and the Holy Ghost 
—and of our sins being all forgi- 
ven. Through God’s great good- 
ness we have already had much 
proof of the good effect of this rite, 
and must all be sensible how much 
depends on its right administration, 
and how much it is our duty to re- 
move or avoid the faults or the neg- 
Jigence, which in very many in- 
stances have lessened, if not whol- 
ly defeated its salutary effects. 
From the extent of our Dioceses, 
and the infrequency of Episcopal 
visitations, the ministration of this 
rite is sometimes too much hurried 
—two or more are confirmed at 
once. Evidently we may as well 
baptize two or more with once re- 
peating the words. The Rubric, 
with much fitness requires that ‘the 
Bishop shall lay his hands upon the 
head of every one severally,’ and 
repeat the words in the singular 
number; and there is probably not 
more than one or two of the fre- 
quent violations of our Bubrics and 
Canons less justifiable than this. — 
It is true that we often do the like 
in the Lord’s Supper; but the cases 
are dissimilar. i the Communion 
it is not required that the words 


should be said to each one several- - 


ly. If we repeat them, as they are 
put down, in the singular number, 
there is no manner of departure 
from the Rubric, though the bread 
and wine be given to several at a 
time. Nor is there impropriety in 
thus using the singular. We do 
the like in baptism; though there 


are often many sponsors, and never 
less than two, we say, *Dost thou 
in the name, &c.’ wisely so order- 
ed that the transaction may be more 
impressive on each imalivichion, We 
observe also that the Communion is 
often received; and in the course of 
his life, each individual has it seve- 
ral times given him singly; where- 
as confirmation (like baptism) is ad- 
ministered to an individual but 
once in his life, and it should of 
course be done in a manner the 
most distinct and impressive. And 
we add what is not less worthy of 
consideration, that baptism and 
confirmation are strictly confined 
to the individual; but the Lord’s 
Super is asocial feast; so much so 
indeed, that we are not allowed to 
administer it to a single person.— 
And when the words are spoken to 
more than one at the same time, 
even if it be to all who at the same 
time present themselves at the ta- 
ble, it perfectly corresponds with 
our notions of a feast, and the good 
effect is perhaps increased. And 
it may well be questioned whether 
repeating the words so much as we 
usually do, be not injudicious; and 
some regulation in this which will 
at least produce uniformity among 
us, is among the improvements now 
proposed. 

As the last prayer in the Confir- 
mation Office is often, and perhaps 
in most cases used in the Commu- 
nion service, just before or just after 
confirmation is administered, sub- 
stituting another, er composing one 
still more appropriate te the occa- 
sion, would be better than saying 
one twice. 


Matrimonial Office. 


The Matrimonial Office is very 
appropriate, and very beautiful; and 
yet it has some small defects—such 
at least I view them. Requiring 
from the parties a promise that they 
will forsake all others, implies that 
they have some intercourse with 
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others, or attachments which must 
no longer be continued. 

It is certainly agreeable to rea- 
gon and to the Scriptures that the 
husband rule in his family, and he 
may govern his wife oy love, ‘as 
Christ does the Church;’ but not 
by coercion as a master does his 
servant. And in the present state 
of manners, no woman, not the 
most pious, can justly be censured 
for being unwilling to promise be- 
fore God and a company of people, 
that she will ‘obey and serve’ a man 
—nor have we reason to wonder or 
complain that some (as the fact is) 
should on this account, refuse to 
be married by our Clergy. 

In making a covenant so solemn 
and interesting, the parties ought 
certainly to understand the words 
by which the contract is made: and 
yet probably not more than one 
ialf of those who are married by 
our forms can tell what they mean 
by plighting and giving their troth. 

Whether it be expedient or even 
fitting to require men to wed in the 
names of the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, especially 
such as do not believe in those sa- 
cred names, merits consideration. 
It has too much the appearance of 
‘taking the name of God in vain.’ 

Though I would not recommend 
long prayers on any occasion; yet 
what we use in this office seems to 
very many too short. Ifthere were 


added as much suitable matter as: 


would occupy one minute, would it 
not be better? And yet, short as it 
now is, some part perhaps had bet- 
ter be omitted. hence are we 
authorized to declare before God, 
that ‘‘Isaac and Rebecca lived 
faithfully together??? We certain- 
ly have some very particular ac- 
count of Rebecca’s practising a 
vross imposition upon Isaac, and 
teaching her son to lie, and to de- 
ceive his father. Why the ex- 
ample of any married couple should 
he alluded to, and if any, why that 
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particularly, is also proposed for 
consideration. . 


Various Offices. 


That ‘‘the Order for the Visita- 
tion of the Sick,” is capable of 
much improvement, needs no other 
proof than the fact, that, though 
such an office is very much need- 
ed, this is very little used. 

In the Communion of the sick, 
the Collect should be enlarged and 
improved. And would it not be 
better for the minister (perhaps at 
his discretion) to read some longer 
portion from the Holy Seriptures, 
best adapted to the case or state of 
the sick person, than to read the 
two or three short sentences called 
the Epistle and the Gospel? 

And here I would ask more 
generally, whether our service and 
offices be not, in many places, 
faulty in supposing those whe use 
them more deeply penitent, more 
strong in the faith, and more per- 
fect in religious motives, than what 
is generally true? And also whether 
it be not desirable that we should 
have more prayers, particularly de- 
signed for the wicked and the un- 
believing, who live in Christian 
lands?—for the heathen also, and 
for the success of missionary la- 
bours, which are forming a new 
era in the Church? And indeed, 
the short prayer which we do, once 
a year, offer up for *‘Jews, Turks, 
infidels and heretics,” might be 
easily and much improved. Why 
do we pray for Turks rather than 
for tartars or Chinese? Or if Ma- 
hometans are meant, why not use 
words which will better express 
that meaning, and comprehend 
them all? 

‘The Order for the Burial of the 
Dead,” is very excellent, and yet 
very defective.—For in that part 
which is to be used in the Church, 
there is not any prayer; except the 
portion from the Psalms called the 
‘sAnthem,”? which is to **be said 
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or sung,”? may by some be called a 
prayer. Qn occasions, and in a 
place so solemn, and when too, as 
the case usually is, a large congre- 
gation is assembled, with minds 
and feelings particularly disposed 
to look unto God for grace and 
comfort and sanctification, to leave 
the Church again without one pray- 
er. to God, must, to most Chris- 
tians, seem strange, and not to be 
justified. To say that the minister 
can use some of the prayers ap- 
pointed for other occasions, is to 
suppose that he has a discretionary 
power, which many will deny; and 
which also would justify his using 
the like liberty on other occasions. 
In this case there is no need of a 
discretionary power; the office may 
be easily made full and complete. 
A prayer, too, more suitable for 
such an occasion, than any now in 
the Prayer Book, may easily be 
found or composed. And why 
should we continue destitute of 
what is so much needed for the 
credit of our Church, and for the 
edification of its members? In a 
large yet of our parishes it is ex- 
pected, and reasonably required at 
funerals, that some one (the minis- 
ter if present) should pray with the 
afflicted family; and few it is be- 
lieved, will pretend to say, that a 
very suitable service for the pur- 
Eee can be selected from the 

rayer Book. So insufficient is it 
for this purpose, that some eminent 
Presbyters of the Episcopal church 
have even gone so far as to compile 
and publish services for such ovca- 
sions, in books called Clergymen’s 
a epi HO" very title show- 
ing the expectation that Clergymen 
will use them, though not set forth 
by authority of any Bishop. 

In ‘the form of consecrating a 
Church or Chapel,” why our Con- 
vention should do what they have 
done on no other occasion, pre- 
scribe the Psalms in metre, which 
shall be used, I see no good reason. 


Remarks on the Inprovement of the Liturgy. a 


The parish often select Hymns and 
Anthems very suitable for those oc- 
casions, which the minister, or cer- 
tainly the Bishop ought to have the 
liberty, if he approves, to admit. 
In the two stanzas appointed from 
the 26th Psalm, we promise to 
‘bring to God’s altar, a heart so 
pure as shall secure our welcome. 
This is not contained in the origi- 
nal, or true Scriptu res; and whether 
less confidence in our purity might 
not better become those who, every 
time they po approach God’s altar, 
profess to acknowledge, and very 
deeply to bewail their manifold sins 
and wickedness, so often and so 
much committed, as to provoke 
God’s just indignation: and also, 
whether the idea that our purity, 
should it be all that we promise, or 
can hope to bring, ought to be 
viewed as what procures our ac- 
ceptance, are points proposed for 
consideration. 

The 100th Psalm, which is quite 
a favourite with us, is much more 
suitable for the commencement of 
public worship, than for the close 
of it, where, in this office it is 
placed. 

Our Psalms in metre, though in 
some respects very excellent, are 
in others faulty. Bishop Horsely | 
somewhere says of John Calvin, 
(with reference, if I mistake not, to 
the Psalms) that he was destitute of 
an Evangelical taste. The like 
may be said of those who made our 
version. Much too might be said 
on the subject of its improvement: 
but it is now in the hands of a wise 
committee; and I will “_ observe 
that three-fourths (probably a much 
larger proportion) of them are never 
used, nor is it likely that in their 
present state they ever will be used; 
and why they should be allowed to 
add so much to the size of our 
Prayer Book, and our people be 
compelled to pay thousands of dol- 
lars for printing them, no sufficient 
reason appears. 
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In most or all of the late editions 
of the Prayer Book, a note is added 
after the Hymns, directing that 
‘‘whenever the Hymnsare used, at 
the celebration of Divine Service, a 
certain portion or portions of the 
Psalms of David in metre shall also 
be sung:”? which in no conceivable 
way can be strictly observed, ex- 
cept that while one part of the con- 
gregation sing a Hymn, another 
part shall sing a Psalm. «But the 
meaning probably is, that a Psalm 
shall be sung soon after the Hymn, 
—on the same day at the farthest. 
Generally I much prefer the 
Psalms, as the most of our people 
probably do: but there are occa- 
sions, when the Hymns are more 
egpoegrst and have a far better 
effect: and, on first reading this 
note, I much wondered that the 
General Convention should impose 
a restriction apparently so injuri- 
ous to the liberty and the edifica- 
tion of our people. But on search- 
ing its journals, I can find no rea- 
son for ascribing this pretended 
Rubric to authority so high. 

In many parts of the Prayer 
Book are words which now either 
are obsolete, or changed from their 
former meaning, or not used in se- 
rious discourse, which may, with- 
out any the least inconvenience, be 
changed for suitable language. But 
I have extended these suggestions 
farther than was at first intended. 
The most of these proposed cor- 
rections may be made with little 
trouble, and without any material 
alteration of the Prayer Book from 
what it now is: the advantage from 
it to the Church, would, it is be- 
lieved, be far more material. Why 
should not we, who use established 
forms, avail ourselves of all the ad- 
vantages of a Liturgy, by having it 
as perfect as may be? Or why 
should we, from year to year, and 
age to age, retain blemishes, which, 
without producing any good, are 
known to have some evil effect? 
| Episcopal Register. 
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ON THE PROPER LENGTH OF SER- 
MONS. 


A correspondent in your last 
Number, having opened a discus- 
sion on the comparative merits of 
written and extempore sermons, it 
may not be deemed useless or un- 
interesting, to offer a few remarks 
upon the proper /ength of asermon. 
My own opinion is, that the effica- 
cy of a sermon — very little 
upon the length of it, which there- 
fore, ought, as I think, to be regu- 
lated by the general convenience of 
the auditors, the state of the wea- 
ther, and other circumstances.— 
Some clergymen, however, are, I 
know, of a different opinion; a- 
mongst whom, was the late Rev. T. 
Scott, who disapproved of, what he 
termed, half hour sermons, think- 
ing that none should occupy less 
time in the delivery than an hour. 

With submission, however, to 
this and other authorities, I must 
beg leave to offer a few arguments 
in favour of shorter discourses. Not 
but that, upon particular occasions, 
and where a minister may have but 
one or two opportunities of addres- 
sing any particular congregation, I 
see no objection to an hour, or even 
more (under favourable circumstan- 
ces,) being allotted to that purpose; 
my objection applying only to gen- 
eral practice, and to a want of due 
discrimination of times and seasons. 
Where such discrimination is ob- 
served, a minister will naturally 
reserve his longest discourses for 
the evening (or afternoon) service, 
which is much shorter than that of 
the morning; which, with singing 
and organ-playing, sometimes ex- 
tends to an hour and a half before 
the sermon commences. For a si- 
milar reason he will avoid long dis- 
courses when his congregation are 
shivering with cold, or restless and 
uneasy from extreme heat; also on 
sacrament mornings, and particu- 
larly on Christmas day, which hap- 
pening at a season of the year when 
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the weather is sometimes intensely 
cold, the framers of our excellent 
Liturgy seem to have taken this in- 
to consideration, by making the 
Lessons’ as short as they possibly 
could. Such ministers, therefore, 
as on that day, and under these 
circumstances, deliver very long 
discourses from the pulpit, evident- 
ly counteract the design of the fra- 
mers of the Liturgy, and occasion 
great inconvenience to the aged and 
infirm, of whom many may be un- 
willing to miss the opportunity of 
partaking of the Holy Communion, 
though at. the risk of suffering in 
their health from their attendance. 

With respect tosermons at other 
times, the anery length may not 
perhaps, improperly be set at from 
twenty-five to thirty, or even thir- 
ty-five minutes, which, if it be con- 
sidered ‘that the effect of a sermon 
depends more upon what is carried 
pei by the congregation, than up- 
on the quantity of matter delivered 
from the pulpit, may, I conceive, 
be accounted fully sufficient for 
general practice. 

I am aware that particular parts 
of Scripture cannot be completely 
explained in so short a time: but 
then they may be divided into two 
or more discourses—which, if con- 
sidered as an evil by some, is yet, 
I think, a smaller one than that of 
exciting weariness, by saying foo 
much at one time, it being my opin- 
ion, that prolizity, whether in 
preaching, speaking, or writing, is 
more injurious than beneficial to 
any cause. As a proof of this, I 
might appeal to those of your rea- 
ders who have been in the habit of 
attending the annual public meet- 
ings in London, and elsewhere, 
where they may have occasionally 
experienced the ill effects of prolix- 
ity in some of the speakers, whom, 
perhaps, for half an hour or more, 
they might have listened to with 
the greatest pleasure and interest; 
but who, by lengthening out their 
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speeches, excited inattention and 
weariness; though the matter of the 
last parts of them was, perhaps, 
even more interesting than the for- 
mer. In printed sermons, speech- 
es, and essays, length can hardly be 
considered as any‘evils; as the rea- 
der can stop where he pleases, and 
resume his employment when con- 
venient; or should he happen, from ° 
temporary absence of mind, to lose 
any link in the chain of argument, 
he may by looking back recover it, 
which cannot be done by the mere 
auditor. Yet, although the evil of 
prolixity may thus, in some mea- 
sure, be obviated, I believe it fre- 
quently happens, that many are de- 
terred from looking at all intoa 
bulky volume or pamphlet, upon 
the most interesting subjects, who 
would readily, and perhaps, with 
avidity, peruse one of a moderate 
size. In like manger, some per- © 
sons are deterred from attending 
particular places of worship, where 
they think the service too much 
lengthened out by the preacher. 

It may, however, be replied, that 
it would be impossible to gratify all 
tastes; ‘as many auditors can sit. 
with pleasure for an hour or more, 
to hear a favourite preacher, *while 
others may think half that time ful- 
ly sufficient. But though these lat- 
ter, or many of them may be deter- 
red from going to hear those they 
may choose to stigmatize as ‘‘long 
winded preachers,” it was perhaps, 
never heard that any of the former 
absented themselves from any place 
of worship merely because the ser- 
mons were too short, however the 
might have liked to have sat, and, 
in the language of the old divine, 
as He turned the hour glass which 
adorned his pulpit, “taken another 
glass.” By gratifying, therefore, 
the objectors to long sermons, no 
risk is,run of lessening the congre- 
gation, which is certainly a point 
gained, as the greater the number 
of those who ma‘ Fe induced to at- 
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tend the sermons or lectures of a 
ious minister, the more extensive- 
y useful, by the blessing of God, 

he may become; and many who at 

first objected to long discourses mere- 
ly because they coveted the time, 
may be brought into such a frame of 
mind, as to become constant atten- 
dants, from the best motives. By 
thus giving way a little to the pre- 
judices of many of their hearers, 
ministers may, as it were, adopt the 
practice of St. Paul, who became 

‘¢all things to all men, that he might 

by all means save some.” ith 

respect, however, to the division of 
sermons, that may be too long to de- 

liver at one time, into two or more, I 
am myself rather of opinion that, in- 
stead of being an evil, it may fre- 
quently be accounted an advantage, 
as it may naturally be supposed, 
that the generality of those who 
have heard the first part of a dis- 
course, will be anxious to hear the 
remainder, from which they will not 
be likely to be deterred by any tri- 
fling circumstance that might in or- 
dinary cases induce them to stay 
away. 

As a further argument against 
lengthened discourses, except un- 
der the most favourable circumstan- 
€es, it may be considered that, from 
the frequent scantiness of room and 
accommodation in our parish chur- 
ehes and chapels, many of the con- 
eregation are packed together, like 
passengers in a full stage-coach, 
who, after having sat an hour, or an 
hour and a half, begin to feel them- 
selves uneasy; which circumstance 
must tend to take off the attention 
from the latter part of such pro- 
tracted discourses. 

One of the best sermons.I think 
Fever heard, was one by a deceas- 


ed dignitary of our church, in which. 


were some passages so happily il- 
lustrated by Scripture quotations, 
that, had I been a young man, for 
to such was the sermon particular- 
fy addressed, (“Likewise young 
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men we exhort to be sober minded, 
&c.’’) I might have been the better 
for it all my lifetime afterwards; 
and yet, by the dial facing the pul- 
pit, the sermon did not exceed 
twenty-six minutes. 

It is now become customary in 
most large towns, besides the Sun- 
day duty, and prayer mornings, to 
have a lecture on some evening of 
the week. That these lectures may 
be well attended, one requisite is, 
that they should not be too much 
lengthened in the ad libitum parts 
of preaching and singing: particu- 
larly in winter time, when, from 
the. edifice not being so well filled 
as on Sunday, many of the elderly 
attendants are likely to suffer. In 
summer too, more persons might 
be induced to attend, could they be 
sure of having a little time after. 
wards for a contemplative evening’s 
walk, after having, perhaps, been 
confined to their business all the 
day. Also, whether in summer or 
winter, many persons in business 
mene gladly give up an hour, or 
an hour and a quarter, to attend an 
evening lecture, who, from the ne- 
cessity of settling their books in the 
evening, or from their domestic ar- 
rangements, might not be able con- 
veniently, to give up a much long- 
er time. 

Upon the whole, therefore, I can- 
not but think that the efficacy of 
sermons, whether on Sundays or 
week-day evenings, is so far from 
depending on their being very long, 
that they are much more likely te 
be really effective when the memo- 
ries of the auditors are not too 
much loaded, and when they are 
comprised within the limits of what 
may be generally thought a moder- 
ate length.—| Christian Observer. 


—— 


UNION OF LABOUR WITH STUDY. 

The experiments which have been 
made on this subject, prove, that it 
is practicable to combine labour 
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with study, without retarding liter- 
ary progress, and with decided ad- 
vantage to body and mind. Noone 
who has watched the operations of 
those institutions which have been 
formed within a few years past, up- 
on this plan, can doubt that a stu- 
dent, who feels disposed, may even 
defray a considerable part of his ex- 
penses, by the avails of his labour, 
and yet, take no more time from his 
studies, than is wanted to preserve 
a vigorous constitution, and to pro- 
mote intellectual energy. What- 
ever difficulties exist in the way of 
introducing systems of agricultural 
and mechanical exercise into those 
institutions which have been long 
established, and which have been 
conducted upon other principles, 
facts show, that it is easy to make 
such systems a part of the routine 
of every-day duties in other Semi- 
naries, and especially in Academies. 
In the *‘Christian School” at Dex- 
ter, Maine, it is provided in the 
Constitution, that ‘*every teacher 
and Scholar shall work at least four 
hours every day, when able, in 
some employ suited to his health.’ 
The Maine Wesleyan Seminary, at 
Readfield, has a farm and mechanic 
workshop connected with it, and 
many of the students pay the whole 
or part of the expense of board and 
tuition, by labouring every after- 
noon. A similar experiment has 
been made with success, at Whites- 
borough, N. Y. in the Oneida 
Academy. The trustees state, that 
the income of the farm exceeded 
the first year, by $150, the expense 
of its management, and the board 
of the students. Similar Academies 
are about to be established in the vi- 
cinity of Philadelphia, in N. Jersey, 
and in other parts of the country. 
But why is it necessary to re- 
strict these important advantages to 
new Institutions? Why not con- 
nect them with every flourishing 
academy? ‘The reasons which ap- 
ply in one place, apply universally; 
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and something must be done speed- 
ily, on an extensive scale, or the in- 
terests of education will suffer, the 
lives of many talented young men 
will be sacrificed, and the church 
will be deprived of the services of 
some of her most promising candi- 
dates for the ministry. 

Let a farm and a work shop be 
added to every one of our most re- 
spectable and useful academies. 
Let them be placed under the su- - 
perintendence ‘of an experienced 
and faithful man, who may, at the 
same time, act as steward, and 
open a commons for the board of 
students. Let all, who desire it, 
be admitted upon condition of 
spending a portion of every day, 
say three or four hours every after- 
noon in labour, either in the field 
or in the work shop, according to 
the directions which they may re- 
ceive from the Superintendent, and 
for this service, let them receive 
board, and where it can be afforded 
tuition also. 

The time is at hand, when such 
institutions will be in greater de- 
mand than any others. The Edu- 
cation Societies of the country will 
seek them, as the most suitable 
places for the education of those 
under their care; since here they 
will need less aid from others, and 
enjoy important facilities for help- 
ing themselves, without loss of 
time, or health, and without being 
compelled to resort to the practice 
of keeping school for so large a part 
of their preparatory course, and 
thus of materially abridging their 
opportunities for a thorough educa- 
tion. Such institutions will be 
sought by indigent young men 
themselves, and they will be foster- 
ed with lively interest by the com- 
munity. Fifty such academies are 
wanted, in the United States, at 
this moment; and it will not be 
many years, it is hoped, before 
there will be double that number. 

[ Quarterly Journal. 








The Voice of. God. 






Poctry. 
FOR THE REPERTORY. 
THE VOICE OF GOD. 
**f still small voice.” —1 Kings, xix. 12. 









I asked the stormy deep, 
Art thou the voice of God, 
Thy waves that make fond mothers weep, 
And stately navies nod?— 
Ocean raised his foamy wave, 
And shook the rock-bound lands 
‘‘Jehovah’s voice I never gave, 
‘‘He holds me in His hand.” 












I asked the earthquake’s shock, 
Art thou Jehovah’s voice, 
Thou that dost rend the mountain rock, 
Thou whose step destroys?— 
Earth through all her caverns shook, 
And stone-built cities fell; 
4‘My lonely voice He never took, 
“Beneath His throne I dwell.” 
















TI asked devouring flame— 
The lightning’s vollied play— 

The thunder’s voice—the rending storm; 
They all replied me “nay: 
‘sWhen clouds His glory throne, 
‘sAround Him we rejoice, 

**In darkness, where He reigns alone, 

‘‘But we are not His voice.” 












I asked the still small voice, 
That tells my erring heart 
From earthly hopes, from earthly joys, 
From endless death, to part— 
*‘T bid thee do, and live— 
**Go, kiss my lifted rod— 
*‘Seize bliss that earth can never give— 
**{ am the voice or Gop.” 










J. D. TF. 





They are not There. 
FROM THE SPIRIT AND MANNERS OF THE sGE, 
THEY ARE NOT THERE! 


Tuey are not there! where once their feet 
Light answer to the music beat; _ 

Where their young voices sweetly breathed, 
And fragrant flowers they lightly wreathed. 
Still flows the nightingale’s sweet song; 7 
Still trail the vine’s green shoots along; 

Still are the sunny blossoms fair;— 

But they who loved them are not there! 


They are not there! by the lone fount, 
That once they loved at eve to haunt; 
Where, when the day-star brightly set, 
Beside the silver waves, they met. 

Still lightly glides the quiet stream; 
Still o’er it falls the soft moon-beam;— 
But they who used their bliss to share 
With loved hearts by it, are not there! - 


They are not there! by the dear hearth, 
That once beheld their harmless mirth, 
Where, through their joy came no vain fear, 
And o’er their smiles no darkening tear. 

It burns not now a beacon star; 

*Tis cold and fireless, as they are: 

Where is the glow it used to wear? 

*Tis felt no more—they are not there! 


Where are they, then?—oh! past away, 
Like blossoms withered in a day! 
Or, as the waves go swiftly by, 
Or, as the lightnings leave the sky. 
But still there is a land of rest; 
Still hath it room for many a guest; 
Still is it free from strife and care;— 
And ’tis our hope that they are there! 
Religious Magazine. 
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Review of Bickersteth’s Christian Hearer. 
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Revicw. 


The Christian Hearer: designed to show 
the importance of hearing the Word, 
and to assist Christians in hearing with 
profit. By the Rev. Epwarp Bicxer- 
STETH, Assistant Minister of Wheler 
Chapel, London. 12mo. pp. 339. 


~ CConcluded from p.35.) 


WE cannot omit the remarks on 
the duty of Hearers to co-operate 
with their minister in his various 
plans for the good of the parish, and 
promoting the religious institutions 
which may have been formed in it.’ 


**A load of secular business in many 
places falls on a minister, from which he 
might be relieved by judicious, educated 
and pious laymen. Such men in schools, 
in the forwarding of religious societies, 
and the care of their accounts, and in the 
larger parishes in visiting the poor and 
sick, might very materially, and do in ma- 
ny cases, very effectively aid their min- 
ister. Much more might be done through 
our country than is done, by the humble, 
prudent, and zealous co-operation of lay- 
men. What a mass of ignorance and 
darkness, and prejudice, and misery, is 
to be removed from the minds and dwel- 
lings of millions, even in favoured En- 
gland! Twoor three individual ministers 
placed in some cases, over ten, twenty or 
thirty thousand or more inhabitants, are 
utterly inadequate to discharge all that 
important work, which, apart from all 
temporal, the spiritual interest of so ma- 
ny immortal beings, justly requires. It 
is delightful to see the progress of build- 
ing fresh churches in all larger places, 
and much will be done by this means.— 
But still, much will remain to be done 
by judicious, and pious laymen; and wise 
and faithful ministers, deeply sensible of 
the magnitude of the ministerial work, 
will rejoice to call in such help.” 


The seventh chapter consists of 
directions for hearing the word, 
which none can practise without 
great benefit to their souls. We 
wish that they were written as with 
a pen of iron, upon the hearts ef the 
multitudes, who have habitually, 
the privileges of a gospel ministry. 
We should not then witness se 





much inconsistency in professed 
Christians, as now, too frequently, 
meets our view. We should not 
see individuals so frequently put- 
ting on the cloak of zeal when they 
come into the sanctuary, but ex- 
changing it soon, when they min- 
le with the world, for the attire of 
its votaries. One of these directions 
is, hear with gladness, which we 
notice in order to lay before our 
readers the following interesting 
extract. 


‘“‘There have been seasons when men 
have heard as if they were in earnest to 
be saved. In the time of the great plague 
in London, in 1665, those ministers who 
remained among the people, and preach- 
ed to them were eminently blessed. One 
who himself ministered at this time, thus 
described it:—‘‘Now there is such a vast 
concourse of people in the churches, 
where ministers are to be found, that 
they cannot many times come near the 
pulpit door for the press, but are forced 
to climb over the pews to them; and such 
a face is now seen in the assemblies, as sel- 
dom before was seen in London; such ea- 
ger looks, such open ears, such greedy at- 
tention, as if every word would be eaten 
which dropt from the mouths of the min- 
isters. Ifyou ever saw a drowning man 
catch at a rope, you may guess how ea- 
gerly many caught at the word, when 
they were ready to be overwhelmed by 
this overflowing scourge, which was pass- 
ing through the city. When death was 
knocking at so many doors, and God was 
crying aloud by his judgments, and min- 
isters were sent to knock, cry aloud, and 
lift up their voice like a trumpet: then, 
then the people began to open the ear, 
and the heart, which were fast shut and 
barred before; how did they then heark- 
en as for their lives, as if every sermon 
was their last, as if death stood at the 
door of the church, and would seize upon 
them as soon as they came forth; as if the 
arrows which flew so thickly in the city, 
would strike them, before they could get 
to their houses;:as if they were immedi- 
ately to appear before the bar ofthat God 
who, by his ministers, was now speaking 
to them!........1 hope not a few were 
born again; a strange moving there was 
on the hearts of multitudes in the city:— 
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and I am persuaded that many were brought 
effectually to close with Jesus Christ, 
whereof some died by the plague with 
willingness and peace; and others remain 
steadfast in God’s ways unto this day.” 


In the eighth chapter, which is 
en ‘*the importance of reflecting on 
what we have heard,”? hearers are 
directed to recollect what they hear 
—to use the best means for impres- 
sing it upon the mind.—Especially 
he enjoins them to avoid, if possi- 
ble, worldly company arid conver- 
sation, immediately after the ser- 
mon. This drives away what we 


have heard from our minds, where- 
as we should endeavour as soon as 
practicable, to fix it in our memo- 
ry. The following directions are 
particularly important. 


‘Besides recollecting, meditate upon 
the truths; ponder them, weigh them, 
and judge of their real value. Enter thus 
into their real excellence. We are told 
of the righteous, His delight ts in the law 
of the Lord, and in his law doth he medi- 
tate day and night. Weigh then, by me- 
ditation, the importance of what you have 
heard, and consider how far it relates to 
you, and how vou may bring it into your 
daily practice. Without this, a multitude 
of sermons may be all in vain, and much 
instruction still unprofitable. One ser- 
mon may drive out another, and nota 
doctrine be really believed and felt, nora 
precept obeyed. Such acontinual hear- 
ing with a wilful neglect of subsequent 
consideration, produces by degrees hard- 
ness of heart and a seared conscience. It 
has been remarked, that more people are 
undone in reference to both worlds, for 
want of considering what they very well 
know, than for want of knowing what con- 
cerns their real welfare. It is not merely 
the quantity of food we take, that makes 
our bodies strong, but the proper diges- 
tion of what we eat; and more suffer from 
too much than from too little food. And 
so with our souls, it is not merely the 
quantity of instruction which is given to 
us, that makes our souls strong, but the 
due consideration and self-application of 
what we are taught. The Apostle con- 
nects meditation and divine teaching; 
Consider what I say, and the Lord give 
thee understanding in all things. ' 

“It would help to fix what we hear in 
sur memory, if we were to converse with 
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others in a practical way, on what we 
have been hearing. Why should not the 
members of a pious family converse toge- 
ther on the truths which they hear, as 
worldly men do on those things which 
delight them.....There is need here to 
guard against a criticising of what has 
been heard, either in the way of admira- 
tion, of praise, or of censure, and of ap- 
plying it to others and not to ourselves. 
*‘Such conversation after sermon, is as 
common as it is unprofitable. But ifour 
hearts are really interested in godliness, 
we shall feel what we have heard, we 
shall exhort one another to attend to it, 
we shall provoke one another to love and 
good works, and thus we shall grow in 
spiritual wisdom Was not David’s 
conversation of this character? We took 
sweet counsel together, and walked unto 
the house of God in company. Ps. lv. 14. 
In some families there is a good practice 
for one member of the family to put in 
writing full heads of the sermon, and to 
let it be read over before family prayer 
in the evening. It has been observed, ‘If 
attendance on children or other necessa- 
ry occasions, cause us to keep our ser- 
vants at home, when others are busied in 
the service of the church, we should do 
our endeavour to supply the loss of pub- 
lic instruction, by our private admoni- 
tions, and by rehearsing at home those 
good directions which we received in the 
public ministry.” With this should be 
joined questioning the children of the fa- 
mily and their being instructed in some 
catechism.” 


In connection with meditation 
and conversation, the Christian 
hearer is advised ‘‘fo refer constant- 
ly to the word of God,”’ like the Be- 
reans, who for this, are commend- 
ed in the Scriptures. To Protes- 
tants, who profess to find their re- 
ligion in the ‘*Bible and the Bible 
alone,”? arguments and motives to 
search the charter of their salvation 
would seem unnecessary; but un- 
happily, their conduct is not always 
consistent with their creed. Many 
hearers adopt implicitly the opin- 
ions of their favourite preacher, or 
quite as often of their religious as- 
sociates, without reference to the 
only standard of divine truth. Or, 
if they examine some text to which 
their attention has been called— 
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they do not consider the connec- 
tion in which it stands, nor the 
meaning intended by the inspired 
writer, but approach, only to invest 
it with the interpretation previous- 
ly affixed by human authority.— 
When such a system is adopted, it 
binds the mind in fetters, and fits 
it soon, to be the slave of supersti- 
tion. This neglect of scripture— 
this want of a prayerful, diligent; 
and attentive consideration of di- 
vine truth in all its parts, is a cry- 
ing evil in some portions at least, 
of our country. Hence many dis- 
connected passages of scripture, 
pass from one individual to another, 
and contribute their influence to 
the creed of the multitude, while 
all the time their real character is 
hidden by the erroneous interpre- 
tation, which has been thrown a- 
round them. And frequently the 

meet none in their course, suflt- 
ciently versed in the scriptures, to 
tear away the veil by which they 
are concealed, and exhibit them in 
their simple and expressive and na- 
tural appearance. Hence it is that 
many truly pious persons are dis- 
tressed and injured, by the opin- 
ions of those who have sufficient 
self-confidence, to become religious 
dictators. There are men who make 
their own views and experience the 
standard by which all must be 
tried. And especially if we differ 
from them in some unimportant 
matters, which constitute the cha- 
racteristics of their sect or party, 
we must be denounced. If we do 
not feel ourselves bound by reason 
or scripture to use the very expres- 
sions which they have selected as 
their ‘Shibboleth,’ they will not con- 
sider us as Christians. ‘To those, 
who try every sentiment by ‘the 
law and the testimony,” the sen- 
tence of such men will appear very 
unimportant—but over those who 
are influenced by the prevalent and 
fashionable creed of the party or 
neighbourhood with which they are 
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connected, their influence is most 
deleterious. Confident and unhesi- 
tating assertions are often offered 
and received in the place of reason 
and truth, and frequently they, 
whom these teachers contrel, learn 
so implicitly ‘‘jurare in verba ma- 
gistri,”? that they will receive no- 
thing which comes through a differ- 
ent channel. Now, if all ministers 
of every name, were judicious, in- 
telligent, pious men, well versed 
in the scrfptures, such an influence 
might be attended with beneficial 
consequences, however improper in 
itself. But the necessities of our 
country have brought forth into the 
ministry many ignorant men, (pi- 
ous and useful, many of them, we 
admit, in their sphere,) but still, 
whose mental facuities have not 
been sufficiently exercised to ‘‘dis- 
cern good and evil.” Their relig- 
ious knowledge tuo, has been ac- 
quired under just such an influence 
and such prejudices as we have de- 
scribed, and they become the means 
of perpetuating and Sprenens the 
evils of which we complain—so that 
too frequently the very “light which 
is in us is darkness.”? ‘The reme- 
dy for this is to have **the word of 
Christ dwelling in us richly, in all 
wisdom’’—to be, ever with respect 
to controverted points, under the 
influence of the admonition ‘**Prove 
all things, hold fast to that which is 

ood.”? There is, however, a dan- 
ger of a different nature, against 
which we must guard, and in refer- 
ence to which, the Author has giv- 
en the following caution. 


“But while Christians have an un- 
doubted right to try all that they hear by 
the divine standard, do not abuse this 
right and make it foster pride; do not 
make your own opinion instead of Scrip- 
ture, the judge. Where hearers do this, 
a faithful sermon, full of scriptural truth, 
may be reproached by one as legal, by 
another as Antinomian, by another as 
mere morality, while all the time, the 
plain truths of the Bible only, were de 
livered. Be not thus partial judges of 
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your ministers. There are those who en- 

joy religious advantages, which millions 

earnestly covet, who put away all from 

them, and as if surfeited with the heaven- 

iy manna, despise and reject the bread of 
e. 


We have occupied so much space 
with the preceding extracts and ob- 
servations, that we are under the 
necessity of passing over the ninth 
and tenth chapters, which treat of 
‘practical obedience to the word,” 
and likewise the ‘‘observations on 
the parable of the sower,”? which 
enrich the pages of the eleventh. — 
From the twelfth, ‘On private stu- 
dy as a help to the Christian Hear- 
er, with a few short lists of Religi- 
ous Books,”’ we submit the follow- 
ing passages, which we think will 
be interesting, not. only to private 
Christians, but to ministers and stu- 
dents preparing for the ministry.— 
They consist of a ‘*few general di- 
rections as to study; the benefit of 
which has been foaud in experi- 
ence.” 


“‘Our religious principles should be sim- 
ply drawn from the word of God. There 
is great danger, in reading many books, 
of being corrupted from the simplicity of 
pure religion. All great heresies have 
sprung from men of superior talents and 
unsanctified learning, who would not be 
in subjection to the plain declarations of 
scripture. The Apostle gives a rule, 
‘Beware lest any man spoil you through 
philosophy.’ Let all.your sentiments on 
religious subjects be taken from, and be 
subject to the Bible. No religious truth 
is essefitial, but what is plainly asserted, 
or may be easily deduced from the Holy 
Scriptures. All things then, that human 
writers assert, must. be proved by this 
test, and received and rejected as they 
are conformable or not, to the only in- 
fallible standard. ! 

‘*Early rising is of importance in order 
to profitable study. Habit will make any 
reasonable plan easy; and the hours of 
morning are generally less liable to be dis- 
turbed, and therefore more quiet. Early 
hours too, are more favorable to health. 
Early rising will make an immense differ- 
ence as to your acquiring knowledge, or 
communicating. the results of your ac- 
quirements to others. Nearly all who 
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have been eminently useful to their fel- 
low creatures, have been early risers. To 
those in youth and health we bowen ster 
Rise at five o’clock, and never study af- 
ter ten at night: the knowledge which is 
gained. after that hour willnever compen- 
sate for the loss of health, which it so of- 
ten occasions. diet me, howeyer, add, 
that no studies should infringe on the 
hours of devotion; nor yet on those of ne- 
* cessary exercise, and of our stated avoca- 
tion. 
** Reflection is the better half of study.— 
It is the more difficult, but the more pro- 
fitable.. We like the luxury of lettin 
new thoughts enter our minds, withou 
the trouble of weighing their truth and 
value. Like the Athenians, we are de- 
siring new things rather than truth.— 
But the way to make thavghis our Own, 
and to attain solid knowledge and new 
and original ideas, is to revolve what we 
read much in our own minds; to compare 
it with similar things, and thus, both to 
ascertain its real value, and profitably ap- 
ply it to use. ' 
‘*The dangers of study are to be remem- 
bered and watched against. A student is 
tempted on the one hand, to an indolent 
listless way of study, or to study by 
fits and starts, without regularity and per- 
severance. Or, he is seduced on the 
other, to neglect prior and plain duties, 
by an excessive love to his studies, or 
perhaps to pursue them to the injury of 
his health...... - There is a danger, also, 
of letting lighter studies divert our minds 
from severer studies. The mind should 
be disciplined and inured to that read- 
ing which makes a strong demand on its 
patient attention. Besides, the mass of 
mankind have not much time for study: a 
few books well selected and well digest- 
ed, make the wise man.... .. Shun asa 
plague, all works tending to excite sen- 
sual thoughts, or to defile the mind; they 
leave a polluting stain within, that will 
not easily be got rid of; they weaken the 
ower of resistance against temptation; 
they often lead to total and final ruin..... 
These dangers are obvious; but there are 
others to be guarded against; remember, 
that no mere knowledge will save your 
soul. Indeed, it may be prejudicial and 
fill you with pride; for knowledge pr 






up, but charity edifieth. Mere'study with- 
out God’s blessing, sought im prayer, and 
expected in faith, is worse than loss of 


time: it is really injurious, tending to fos- 
ter evil passions, instead of su ing 
valuable and holy thoughts, and neurish- 
ing holy desires.’ , 


Q——11. 
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+The promised universal diffu- 

sion of Divine knowledge,” which 

is the subject of the thirteenth chap- 
ter, must occasion the most inter- 

esting reflections in the mind of the 

Christian hearer. Feeling the val- 

ue of those blessings which. faith 
has obtained for him, and knowing 
that faith cometh by hearing, he 
commiserates the millions of his* 
fellow creatures, who have not 
heard of the salvation of Christ.— 
What a solace is it to him, when 
filled with these melancholy reflec- 
tions, to look forward to happier 

and brighter days—to dwell upon 
those promises which assure us of 
the arrival of a period, when the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord as the waters cover the 

sea. ‘**Itisa subject,”? the Author 

remarks, ‘‘too nearly connected 

with this work, and too pregnant 

with hope and happiness to be omit- 

ted.”? Although we intend giving 

an extract of some length from the 

latter part of this chapter, we can- 

not pass over the following beautiful 

passage. 

“Regarding the efforts of Christians of 
every denomination, and the success 
which God has given to every prudent 
exertion in every part of the world, the 
author observed, some years since, 
that it seemed as if the long night of 
Paganism was passing away.’ The more 
he has seen of the state of the world, the 
more he entertains this delightful hope. 
We may discern the general, the soften- 
ing, the evident appearance of the dawn, 
clearing away shades and darkness.—We 
may behold manifest tokens, that the 
Bun of Righteousness is arising with heal- 
img in his wings, on a benighted world.— 
The first streaks of his approach already 
paint with lively hues the distant horizon; 
the morning is spread on the mountains; a 
cheering and comfortable tinge glows in 
the eastern sky; the western catches and 
reflects again the brilliant rays; the edges 
of the clouds grow brighter, and become 
gilt with a resplendent lustre; and while 
the shades of Pagan darkness recede, the 
people that walked in that darkness, 
shall, in every part, see the light of life, 
and rejoice in his glory. Would any 
stop his progress? Men may sooner 


hinder the advance of the splendid lumi- 
nary of the heavens, than retard. the 
march of that infinitely more glorious and 
more beneficial Luminary, which is the 
light to lighten the Gentiles, and shall yet 
be the glory of his people Israel.’’ 


The Author, after some further 
preliminary observations, replies to 
the question, ‘‘what is the precise 
blessing that we expect,’” by giving 
the principal characteristics of the 
divine knowledge, which is to. cover 
the earth. He then presents the diffi- 
culties which must previously be 
removed, and the means by which 
their removal will be accomplished. 
These are the preaching of the 
gospel, the removal of the tempta- 
tions of our spiritual adversary, 
and the general effusion of the 
Holy Spirit. He then adverts to 
the signs of the times, which are 
the sign ef prophecy and the sign 
of Providence. —Of the latter, con- 
nected as it is with the missionary 
operations of the day, the Author 
is well qualified to speak, from his 
long connection in various ways 
with the Church Missionary Socie- 


- ty, and consequently his opportuni- 


ties of extensive observation. ‘The 
result of his reflections and obser- 
vations upon the general question 
is given above. And with respect 
to the sign of Providence, in con- 
nection with other remarks, he 
makes the following. 


‘*The heathen world in all its vast.ex- 
tent, is more and more opening to the 
efforts of Christians, eed to wel- 
come and in many parts earnestly desiring 
Christian labourers; and those in authori- 
ty in heathen lands, have greatly promo- 
ted missionary undertakings. Christian 
nations have every where a growing in- 
tercourse with, and a preponderating in- 
fluence over heathen nations. ‘To Chris- 
tian countries God has given vast politi- 
cal power, and most power to those 
nations, such as Britain and America, 
where his religion is purest, and to whom 
he has at the same time given zeal to la- 
bour in his service. —This zeal has been 
manifested in the Protestant Church, by 
the formation of about forty distinct reli- 
gious institutions, cliiefly within the last 
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thirty years, raising nearly £500,000 a 
year for diffusing divine knowledge. 
*‘God has also given to Christian na- 
tions new facilities to communicate this 
truth.— While the principle of general 
edueation has been recognized, the new 
system of mutual instruction, with its 
ramifications in infant and adult schools, 
first spreading in our own country, is 
now diffusing itself with extended bless- 
ings, through the heathen world. The 
printing press now seems more than to 


supply the gift of tongues, and new im-/ 


provements give to that vast engine for 
diffusing divine truth, an increasing pow- 
er of immense advantage. Modern in- 
ventions come in to aid intercourse among 
the nations, and the progress of the Gos- 
pel. Each fresh discovery in arts and,in 
science, pays tribute tu the Saviour, -and 
facilitates his work....:. ‘ 

**The cause of missions now excites an 
interest among all those who huve any pre- 
tensions to the Christian name —Such a 
missionary feeling has been roused, that 
several hundreds of Christians have in the 
last thirty years, rejoiced to leave their 
country, and have devoted their lives to 
labour for the conversion of the heathen. 
The means employed by the Societies, 
which have been formed, are various and 
extended.—Such as the preaching of the 
gospel in heathen languages; the trans- 
lating, printing, or circulating of the 
Scriptures, in one hundred and forty one 
different tongues or dialects; the instruc- 
tion of many tens of thousands of heathen 
children; the introduction of female edu- 
cation; the forming of many Seminaries 
and Colleges, for training up native 
teachers; the calling forth from obscurity 
of numbers of estimable men, qualified by 
eminent and peculiar gifts, and employ- 
ing them in their most high and holy 
work, each in spheres suited to-his ‘tal- 
ents. Never before could that promise, 
Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased, (Dan. xii. 4.) be said 
to be so amply and extensively realized, 
as it is in the present day.—It is peculiar- 
ly verifying by events continually taking 
places. .... 

‘In addition to this, it can be now 
truly asserted, that many thousands of the 
heathen in different parts of the world, 
in Western and Southern Africa, in In- 
dia, in the South Sea Isles, in the West 
Indies, and in America, have already 
been by these efforts, converted to 
Christianity, and great numbers have 
died in the Lord.—The whole work of 
the conversion of the world, on the large 
scale, notwithstanding some disappoint- 
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ments, continue year by year, to advance 
and increase, and all'the efforts, prayers 
and charity which have yet been extend- 
ed in this cause, are already amply re- 
paid, and more than repaid. 

‘But the most cheering sign of all is, 
that in the midst of the great increase of 
external exertion, God’s servants on the 
one hand feel and acknowledge that the 
Church of Christ is by no means yet duly 
roused to the importance and magnitude 
of the work, and to that enlarged spirit 
of prayer and exertion to which we are 
called; and on the other, have been dis- 
posed by his grace, more generally to re- 
nounce all dependence on outward pre- 
paration, or on every power, save the 
power of the Holy Spirit. And though 
there be yet but little of a general spirit 
of supplication through the Christian 
Church, who can’ count the increased 
number of fervent prayers now offer- 
ed up by individuals, or the thousands 
of little Societies that meet weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly, to pray for the 
coming of Christ’s kingdom? From 


whom dees this spirit of Figs he come? 


Can it possibly be offered up in vain? 
Shall it not be still more enlarged? O 
may the sacred flame of Christian inter- 
cession spread, and grow and_ inerease, 
till all that make mention of the. Lord, 
keep not silence, and give him no rest, till 
he establish, and till he make Jerusalem a 
praise in the earth. Isa, xiii, 5, 7.” 


Many reflections have occurred 
to us in perusing this interesting 
passage, some of which we intend- 


ed offering to our readers, but we 


have quoted so much at large on 
this subject from the. Author, that 
no space is left for them. We hope 
that every Christian, who reflects 
upon what has been done by others, 
will consider their example, as ur- 
ging him by the most powerful mo- 
tives, to ‘*g0 and do likewise. fs 

We have already extended this 
review beyond the limits which we 
had assigned to it, and are there- 
fore compelled to omit some further 
extracts, which we had marked for 
insertion. —The Christian Hear- 
er, should he have the privile 
of examining this work for himself, 
will find in addition to the subjeets 
already noticed, some profitable re- 
flections in the fourteenth and. 
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fifteenth chapters, upon ‘‘the dan- 

r of neglecting Divine. truth,” 
and the ‘blessed results of faithful 
hearing;” and in the sixteenth, an 
‘saddress to different classes, exhor- 
ting them to attend to this duty.” 
He will find a particular address to 
himself, if’ he be in ‘**an eminent 
and jeading situation, or in exten- 
sive business, or a parent, or a child, 
or in an inferior situation, such as 
apprentices, &c., or a servant.” — 
In short, toevery human being the 
Auther addresses his exhortations, 
and concludes. with the words of 
our Lord, He that hath ears to hear 
let him hear, and Blessed are they 
that hear the word of God and keep 
ii,* 

We cannot conclude our review 
without expressing our obligations 
to Mr. Bickersteth, for the gratifi- 
cation, and we trust profit, which 
we have derived from this treatise. 
Notwithstanding some trivial de- 
fects of style which occasionally oc- 
cur, his writing appears to us to 
possess a peculiar charm. His ideas 


* It was our intention before closing 
this review, to notice the Author’s re- 
marks upon the ‘benefits of an estab- 
lishment.”—Although we are happily 
free in this country from religious estab- 
lishments, we did not think it expedient 
to pass over his remarks in silence, lest 
we should be thought to give them our 
assent. It will be sufficient, however, 
to state, that upon this point we think 
him obviously wrong, and that’ an es- 
tablishment, whatever may be its tem- 
poral advantages, must inevitably be ac- 
companied by deplorable spiritual evils. 
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fall with a refreshing influence upon 
the mind, correcting its dryness 
and sterility, and giving vigour to 
its languishing powers. We. can- 
not explain, very satisfactorily, 
how this effect is produced, but 
perhaps it is principally occa- 
sioned by the unaffected simplicity 
of his thoughts. —There is nothing 
laboured, nothing beyond the com- 
prehension of the reader; every 
thought seems to flow from sources 
which -he can see, and to glide on 
in untroubled streams which he can 
easily follow.—Such at least have 
been our own impressions, and if 
the reader should think, upon a pe- 
rusal of the work, that in these-re- 
spects, it is estimated above’ its 
value, in others he will find trea- 
sures which we have not pointed 
out.—He may be disappointed in 
finding the goodly pearls, which we 
have induced him to seek, but he 
will find more costly gems in their 
place. He will find among other 
excellencies, a perspicuous exhibi- 
tion of divine truth, accompanied 
by a striking beauty of illustra- 
tion; copious quotations from the 
word of truth, with a vein of evan- 
gelical piety running through the 
whole, and communicating to every 
part, the most practical tendency. 
Should its circulation be in any de- 
gree extended, by this imperfect 
notice, we shall have accemplished 
a most desirable and important 
object, and consider our humble 


labours, as the means of great bene- 
fit to the church. 











Religious Xutelligence. 






MISSIONS. 
Havine been disappointed in receiving the materials necessary for the prosecution 
of the plan hinted at in our last number, we shall make an extract from Bishop Gris- 
wold’s Address to the Convention at Bellows Falls, Vermont. That part of it which 


we hvae selected, relates to the importance of cultivating a Missionary spirit, and of 


engaging in Missionary operations. 


We have occasion for gratulation and praise to God for the progress of his king- 
dom in this sinful world. Among Christians generally, learning and the knowledge 


of the Scriptures are evidently increasing. On the one hand, enthusiasm is more 
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and more tempered by rational piety; and on the other, the form of godliness is more 
enlivened by its power. Serious Christians generally are becoming more sensible of 
what are the true principles of their holy faith; and they better distinguish what an 
apostle calls the ‘gold and silver and precious stones’ of religion, from its ‘wood, 
hay and stubble.” They who have been acquainted with the Church for the last 
thirty, or even twenty years, must have noticed this remarkable change in the style . 
of Lyrique: in the comparative regard for the distinguishing doctrines of the Cross, 
and the spirituality of religion; and in a holy, disinterested zeal for imparting the 
knowledge of Christ, and the saving truths of his Gospel to all who are sitting in 
darkness, and are without God in the world. In our ewn country, at no other period 
has this change been so rapid, and so apparent, as during the year or two last past. 
It is particularly pleasing to contemplate the change in this Diocess. When, eigh- 
teen years since it was organized, true Church principles (with a few exceptions) were 
far less regarded. The doctrines of the Reformation were not so poh! and _suita- 
bly enforced; and it is certain that the authority of the Church, and of our General 
Convention, were held in much less estimation. How great since has been the 
change in the increase of our numbers, the union of our Churches, and the correct~ 
ness of our principles! If we bring into view (what to judge accurately, we must 
do) the comparative increase of population in the different States, our increase, ‘in. 
the number of our Clergy, and Churches, and Communicants, has been greater than 
in any other of the northern or middle States. The union of our Churches, without 
interruption, has been, and still is increasing;—party distinctions are happily scarce 
known amongst us; and they should be considered as our enemies who would intro- 
duce them. The true principles of the Protestant Episcopal Church, can, I verily 
believe, in no part of this world, be found in greater perfection, than in this Diocess. « 
It is Fe ‘pe to see the reverence which our Clergy and people now generally 
have for the order and worship’ of the Church, and for the General Convention. I 
cannot sufficiently express my thanks to the Father of Mercies, and the Head of the 
Church, that especially we have in this Diocess a body of Clergy so decidedly at- 
tached to the Episcopal Church, and so zealous in support of its distinctive princi- 
ples, without any leaning to popery, or abandonment of Protestant principles, or 
neglect of Evangelical truth. 

“But while we offer the just tribute of praise to God for so great a blessing, let us 
not deceive ourselves in a vain confidence of boasting, nor because in these things we 
are much better than in times past—suppose we are all which we ought tobe. We, 
of the Episcopal Church, are indeed too much given to commend ourselves; and we 
may even fear that the cant of sectarism is growing upon us. A habit of complacency 
in thinking and speaking of our orthodoxy, and the superior excellence of our Eccle- 
siastical system, naturally leads us to put too much confidence in our profession, and 
to be so satisfied with ourselves as to make less improvement. Let us not forget whe 
it is that makes us to differ from others, and that for all which Ged gives us we are 
accountable to him. If in religious privileges we are indeed more blest than other 
Christians, we are also more sinful, and more to be condemned than other Chris- 
tians, if we do not also as much excel them in the fruits of the Spirit, and a zeal for 
God. We cannot be the best friends of religion, except we are the most willing and 
most forward in promoting its general interests; nor the best friends of the Church, if 
we are not the most active in doing that which will best increase the number and 
faith and piety of its members. Our Lord’s rule is, ‘By their faith ye shall know 
them.’ Truly to love him is to believe his word and do his work. 

**We may say, I think with truth, that there is no criterion of a pure zeal for God 
more sure than a Missionary spirit—an ardent desire to impart the knowledge of 
Christ, and the salvation of God to our fellow-men. We may, from various worldly 
views, or from motives not purely religious, be zealous for the increase of religion 
in our own parish, or State, or Diocess, with which our interest, or fame, or party 
feelings may have particular connexion. But if we are willing to cast our bread up- 
on the waters—if we will spend and be spent for those who will make us no returns , 
of worldly good, it is among the best evidences that the love of Christ is perfected 
inus. And this love, we humbly trust, is increasing among us. Foreign Missions 
have heretofore been unpopular among our people, and very many have strongly 
opposed them: but a remarkable change is evidently in operation. That we should 
be sincere believers in Christ, and yet feel no deep concern for the conversion of the 
heathen, is a strange inconsistency. And of all Christians, Episcopalians, consider- 
ing what they profess, and even boast of, are the least to be excused for neglecting 
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this labour of love. It is remarkable that (as experience has shown) nothing so tends 
to awaken a pure zeal in thé Christian’s breast, and of course to promote his own 

salvation, as to engage in Missionary efforts. And the common objection that our 

efforts are all’needed at home, is really favourable to Foreign Missions: for reason 

teaches us what experience has confirmed, that those who do most for Foreign Mis- 

sions, will do most at home. They who have such sincere desire to honour God and do 

So to men, are the least likely to neglect their friends and neighbours. This there- 

ore, that we may save ourselves as well as others, is one chief reason of my dwelling 

often and much upon this subject, and endeavouring to convince our people ofthe im- 
portance of bearing their just part in evangelizing the world—in diffusing light, and 
liberty, and cwilization, and all the arts and comforts of life, with the knowledge of 
God, and the hopes of immortality among the inhabitants of this terrestrial world.— 
Unbelievers, with cold or faint-hearted Christians, may deride the idea, or think it 
impracticable; but the work has already commenced=its progress, though slow, is 
sure—it moves forward with accumulating force and increasing velocity.....neither 
the powers of the earth, nor the gates of hell shall be able to arrest its progress! 

‘‘Let us then, continue to form Missionary Societies, and to support those already 
formed; and especially that which is patronized by our General Convention. — Little, 
we know, has by that Society been done; but this is chiefly because little has been 
contributed to its funds, and because so many of our people have been opposed to 
Foreign Missions.—But few of us have bid them God speed. We have not, as we 
ought, even prayed for their success: we have not manifested a desire that the world 
should become Christian. God will not bless us at home, while we love him in word 
and tongue only: We ought to expect that our fumbers will continue comparatively 
few, till we have more zeal for the increase of the Redeemer’s kingdom. And how 
inconsistent is our claim to be accredited as eminently the successors in office of those 
apostles whom Christ commanded to preach his Gospel to every creature, whilst we, of 
all Christians, are the most negligent in obeying that precept! 

‘J am sensible that many of our people have contributed, and perhaps still contri- 
bute to support the Missions of other denominations. Glad we are that the love of 
Christ rules in their hearts; and we ought to rejoice and bless God that the Holy, 
Scriptures and the doctrines of Christ are spread abroad by any Christians. But have 
we no wish that the thousands and myriads who are converted from the heathen 
world, should know something of Episcopacy’—Are we so attached to our distine- 
tive principles, and yet so indifferent whether Christians of other countries shall have 
opportunity to know.them? The true cause of this is not the indifference of our peo- 
ple to the interest of the Church; but other denominations have more active zeal; 
they call on people to contribute, while we neglect to do it. 

*It is often, we know, asked, why, if we are much in earnest, we have not a So- 
ciety for Foreign Missions, separate from ether objects? In this work we must go 
forward as we are able. Because we cannot at once keep pace with those who have 
gone on before us, shall we therefore not move at all? When we brought forward 
our motion in General Convention for a Foreign Missionary Society, the opposition 
was so powerful, it could no otherwise be carried but by attaching it to one for Do- 
mestic purposes. Both objects are excellent, and let us yield to those of our breth- 
ren who will not yield to us.—Let us promote the two objects in union. Many of us 
believe that more would be done and better, if they were kept separate; but let us 
do what we can as it is. —The time probably isnot far distant, when there will be one, 
and perhaps more than one for Foreign purposes only. We have before us the ex- 
cellent example of the English Chureh, which fosters in her bosom three very large 
and very noble Societies, all highly patronized....all engaged, and two of them, at 
least, wholly engaged in propagating the Gospel in foreign parts: and which of them 
is the most useful, is not, perhaps, an easy thing to decide. Very little inconveni- 
ence results from such division of their pious labour; and no one can reasonably doubt 
but by the three, twice as much is effected as would be done by any one of them 
singly. Let us, as we love religion, and love the Church, keep clear of that spirit of 
selfishness and jealousy which is disgraceful to humanity, arid inconsistent with our 
religion. ‘The love of power,’ which is generally thought to be the fault of Episco- 
palians, is certainly the fault of our nature. They who indulge it, would rule in eve- 
ry thing, however minute: they would forbid those who walk not with them, even to 
cast out devils in the name of Christ. ‘They ‘rejoice’ not that ‘Christ is preached,’ 
though ever so ‘sincerely,’ if the preacher do not, in the minutest things, agree with 
their peculiar notions. Some, we may fear, who pass for pious, zealous Christians, 
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had rather that mankind should remain in their sins, than that those whom they dis- 
like should be the instruments of:changing their hearts and bringing them to Christ. 

‘Let us in all things follow after that charity which is the bond of perfectness.— 
Even different sects should*not view each other as rivals—still less as opponents, 


but as all labouring in the same good work, each according to his knowledge and’ 


faith and sense of duty. We, lke others, must and ought to labour in that way 
which we verily believe to be most agreeable to the truth of God’s word, and the 
usage of the primitive Church. The points in which we differ from some of our 
Christian brethren are few in number; but we deem them important—especially the 
three Orders of the Ministry—the rite of Confirmation, and the utility of a well com- 
posed Liturgy. Respecting these, we are constrained to differ from many Protese 
tants. And while we thus continue in some things to disagree, it is better for the 
general good that the labours of each denomination should be distinct and separate. 
The great evils to be feared, and what should most religiously be avoided, are the 
animosities, sectarism, and party spirit which divisions so naturally produce. We 
can easily perceive the Divine wisdom in permitting the Church te be divided into 
sects, to counteract the still worse evils of formalism, Ecclesiastical tyranny, infideli- 
ty, love of the world, and coldness towards God, which in times past, have so deplo- 
rably prevailed. In proportion as greater numbers become renewed in heart and 
awakened to righteousness, Christians will be more united. Inthe mean time, even 
our division, if we make the best of it, may be turned to good account: indeed, to a 
very great extent, the emulation it excites, supplies the place of better motives in 
producing good—especially ‘Christ is preached,’ and let us therein with St. Paul re- 
joice. And letus not be high-minded, but fear. Knowing that no one can be more 
liable than ourselves to err, let us not be extreme to mark what is amiss in our breth- 
ren, nor censure others for small things. And though we have been so highly blest 
with union and peace, let us remember that the enemy is ever wakeful, and ever 
ready, while men sleep, to sow the seeds of discord. So far as we happily do agree 
with others, as for instance in giving the Bible, we may, and we should unite. 

“The more we become acquainted with the principles and the institutions of our 
Church, the more must we admire its spirit and its wisdom. That there should be 
no difference of opinion respecting the meaning, or intention, or expediency of ay 
thing, is not to be expected: should such difference exist, we are to practice mutu 
forbearance. If we are faithful in our prayers, the rulers of the Church will not be 
permitted greatly to err. And all the institutions of the Church let us carefully ob- 
serve, according to their true spirit and intention, neither on the one hand attempting 
to evade, or explain away what the Church evidently requires; nor, on the other, 
extending its restrictions beyond their true sense and meaning. ic 

‘“‘There are other two extremes in which we naturally and too often err, injurious 
to piety and peace.—The one is undue reliance upon religious rites, or ascribing too 
much efficacy to the outward, regular ministration of the Christian Ordinances, inde- 
pendent of the faith and piety of those who perform or receive them.—The other is, 
too little reverence for the sacraments and other institutions of Christ and his apos- 
tles—placing undue reliance upon inward feelings, and what is (not very properly) 
called experience. These are the Scylla and Charybdis of religious life.-—Thou- 
sands and millions thus turn to the right hand or to the left. They are perils to which 
we, of the Episcopal Church, with all our best intentions to steer a middle course, are 
much exposed. The institutions of our Saviour, and the two sacraments especially, 
cannot be too highly reverenced and regarded: nor to the inward faith and affections 
of the heart can we attach t6o much importance. The danger is that the one or the 
other will be too much neglected. God has joined them together, and it is at the 
peril of his soul that man ever parts them asunder. ‘Except ye be born of water and 
af the Spirit ye cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’ ” 


RECENT INTELLIGENCE. ~ 
DOMESTIC. bi 
DONATIONS TO THE PHEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF VIRGINIA: » 
From Edward Newton, Pittsfield, Mass. ereeessoe tedeses eeeeoereoeeeseseses $100 
From Edward Colston, Jefferson county, Va, «.sssscscesceessceceseecsectees 50 

From Rey. J. P. K, Henshaw, Baltimore, the following books:— _ sy 
Novum Testamentum Syriace, cum versione Latina, Martino Trostio; 1622, 1 vol. 4to. 
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Syriac Lexicon and Grammar; 1611, 1 vol. 4to. ° 

Moore’ Hebrew and English Lexicon and Grammar, 2 vels. 12mo. 
Buck’s Theological Dictionary, 1 vol. 8vo. mn 

Bible in Low Dutch, 1 vol. 12mo. 


Maryland Sunday School Union.—Destitute of funds, and deficient in zeal, it was 
apparently dwindling into insignificance; for, on the first of January last, it only con- 
sisted of 15 schools, containing about 1800 scholars. But since that period a fresh 
zeal has been awakened among the friends of Sabbath-schools;—a new era has dawn- 
ed upon our hopes. That God who has declared that he is able to make all grace 
.abound towards us, that we may abound in every good work, ‘thas put a new purpose 
into the hearts of his children,” to labour more actively and ardently than they have 
ever yet done. Nor have they been idle loiterers.in the vineyard of the Lord. The 
rich and ample haryest they have reaped. attests the spirit with which they have en- 
gaged in the work; for at this time we number 120 auxiliary schools, and nearly 
12,000 scholars, exhibiting an increase this year of 105 schools, and 10,200 scholars. 
In addition to these, there are from 70 to 80 schools in the state, which are not in 
cornexion with the society, making in all 200 schools, containing about 20,000 
scholars. —[ Report. , 

State of Religion in Colleges, viewed in connexion with the Concert of Prayer, Feb- 
26, 1829.—It is now six years since the last Thursday of Feb. has been observed by 
Christians, as a season of united and special prayer for our Literary Institutions. 
About fifteen Colleges, and a large number of Academies have, within that time, en- 
joyed the reviving influences of God’s Holy Spirit. From an accurate examination, 
we have ascertained, that not less than four hundred and fifty members of our Col- 
leges have been made the subjects of renewing grace within that period. At one 
Institution, sixty individuals were hopefully converted in one reviyal; at another, in 
three successive revivals, seventy individuals. : 

The amount of good, which will be accomplished through time and through eter- 
nity, by means of these revivals, is immeasurable. At least four hundred indivi- 
duals will, in ¢onsequence, preach the unsearchable riches of Christ to four hundred 
thousand immortal beings. Not less than thirty are already in the field; several of 
whom are rejoicing in the fruits of extensive revivals of religion; while thirty more 
are pursuing their studies at one Theological Seminary. 

But it is a most disastrous and lamentable fact, that during the last year, the spe- 
cial influences of God’s Holy Spirit have been almost wholly withdrawn. ‘There 
been, probably, within one year, an actual decrease of between one hundred and one 
hundred and fifty pious students at our Colleges. 

Now, is not this prospect dark and appalling? Does it not call for deep humilia- 
tion and earnest prayer, and conscientious effort on the part of the whole Christian 
Church? It is the tendency of every thing human to go downward. No where is 
this more true than in Literary Institutions. From the continual changes which they 
are undergoing, a vigorous tone of piety may be almost immediately succeeded by 
languor, and darkness, and death. There is now an unquestionable and rapid ap- 
proximation towards this fearful result. But shall all which has been done towards 
rendering our Colleges great sources of min mire influence be lost! To our Col- 
le the Church of Christ and a dying world are looking for help. After all the 
re of Education Societies, and after all, the effects from every other quarter, 
thousands of congregations, and hundreds of thousands of souls in this country, will 
live and die without the Gospel. There are now at least two thousand young men in 
our Colleges, whom the grace of God can qualify to go forth and proclaim the mes- 

es of salvation. Let these facts be examined and pondered well. Let them be 
made the subject of intense and persevering prayer. 

Liberal Donations of Prayer Books.—The Board of Managers of the Auxiliary Bible 
and Common Prayer Society of New York, recently made an appropriation to the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, of fifty Common Prayer Books, for each of 
“General Agent of the Domestic and Foreign Masonry ry Society of the Protestant E 

of t J } } iety of the Protestant Epis- 

ee e Rev. » Weller, Secretary of the soxicty, has been appamt- 

ed General Agent, by the E ive Committee, in compliance with a resolution of 
the Board of Directors passed at their meeting in May last, authorizing the Executive 
Committee, ‘‘until the funds of the Society are sufficient” for the appointment of a 
permanent General Agent, ‘‘to make snch other arrangements as may seem to them 
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most expedient for answering, as far as may be, the objects proposed b y the appoint 
ment of a permanent General Agent.” 






ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS. 


Min. Chhs. Com. - 
Congregationalists, 800 1050 115,000 
Presbyterians, 1289 1946 146,297 
Reformed Dutch Church, 117_—- 171 13,806. 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 507 598 26,000 
Calvinistic Baptists, 2749 4027 282,494 
Moravians, 23 23 2,000 
Methodists, 1600 - = not known 421,105 
Evangelical Lutherans, 200 800 not known 
Cumberland Presbyterians, 60 60 not known 
New Jerusalem Church, 14 22 not known 
Free Will Baptists, 242 335 1,200 
Christian Society, 1000 1000 not known 
Unitarians, 150 150 not known 
Universalists, 150 250 not known 
Roman Catholics, 100 200 * not known 




















































ECCLESIASTICAL NOTICES. ; 

Consecration.—On Sunday the 25th ult. the Right Rev. eb Hobart conse- 
crated Christ Church in the village of Oswego, N. Y. 

Ordinations.—In Trinity Church, New Haven, January 25th, i the Right Rev. Bi- 
shop Brownell, Wm. Croswell was admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons, and the 
Rev. Francis L. Hawkes, to the Holy Order of Priests. 

In Trinity Church, New York, Oct. 19th, by the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, th 
following deacons of that diocess, were admitted to the Holy Order of Priests, viz:-— 
The Rev. Hiram Adams, the Rev. Edward K. Fowler, the Rev. Albert Hoyt, and the 
Rev. Charles T. Todd. 

On the 23d November, in St. John’s Chapel, City of New York, the Rev. Souther- 
land Rouglas, deacon, Minister of St. Paul’s Church, Rochester, N. Y. was admitted 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, to the Holy Order of Priests. 

The Rev. George Grout, Missionary at Grimsby, was admitted to the Holy Order 
of Priests on the 10th Sept. last, at York, by the Bishop of Quebec. 

Removals.—The Rev. Caleb T. Good has removed from the diocess of Pennsylvania 
to that of Virginia. 

The Rev. G. W. Ridgely, Chaplain at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia; has removed 
from the diocess of Pennsylvania, to that of Virginia. 

The Rev. A. H. Crosby has accepted the rectorship of St. John’s Church, at Phi- 
lipsburg, N. Y. 

The Rev. J. W. Curtis has resigned the rectorship of St. Stephen’s Church, Harris- 
burg, Pa. and accepted that of Grace Church, White Plains, with that of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

The Rev. Mr. Reynolds has been called to the charge of St. Stephen’s Church, Har- 
risburg, Pa. — 

The Rev. C. F. Jones has accepted the rectorship of Trinity Church, Saco, Maine. 

The Rev. Joseph S. Covell, late rector of the parishes of Coventry and Samamet, 
Md. has taken charge of the Church at Brookfield, Connecticut. 

The Rev. Smith Pyne, late rector of St. John’s Chureh, Elizabethtown, N. Jersey, 
is about to take charge of Christ Church, Middletown, by the unanimous invitation 
of the Parish. 

The Rev. Hiram Adams has removed from Waddington, and officiates now at Wa- 
tertown and Sacket’s Harbour, N. Y. s 

The Rev. William Barlow, late rector of St. Paul’s Church, Syracuse, N. York, ‘ 
has removed to the diocess of Connecticut, and is employed as agent for the Church 
Scholarship Society. 

Appointments.—The Executive Committee of the Domestic and Foreign. Missivn- 
ary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, have appointed 
the Rev..N. S. Wheaton, rector of Christ Church; ford, Ct. to deliver the dis- 
course before the Board of Directors, at their annual meeting on the second Tuesday 
in May next. ‘ 
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The Rev. George Boyd of the Episcopal Church, has been appointed General Agent 
of the American Sunday School Union. : 

The Rev. E. Eveleth, and the Rev. James E. Welch of the Baptist Church, Jgents 
of the same. ge 

The Committee of Missions have appointed the Rev. John Cole, of the Episcopal 
Church, Missionary for Surry, and several adjoining counties in the State of Virginia, 
Rev. E. Barberand Rev. E. Judson of the Congregational Church, Missionaries for 
the south-eastern part of the State of Ohio, and other parts as they may be from time 
to time instructed. ‘ 





FOREIGN. 
INDIA WITHIN THE GANGES. 


Catcurta.—Thirty years ago, there was scarcely a Christian, or any sign of Christi- 
anity in Calcutta, whether among Europeans or natives. Now, besides six Episcopal 
Churches, there are five dissenting chapels. The Sabbath is also beginning to be re- 
verenced among the major part of the Europeans, although it is a lamentable fact, 
that Europeans seem to feel themselves under much less restraint in this country than 
in Europe. Yet, in consequence of the labours of Missionaries, many are brought to 
a sense.of their duty, and I trust there is an impulse given to the whole of the En- 
giish population. The churches are well attended. Missionary efforts are in much 
better repute than formerly; and wickedness that would formerly stalk the streets 
with the utmost effrontery, is now in a manner, obliged to hide its head. The nim- 
ber of heathen converts are so many, and of that kind, as greatly to encourage the 
hearts of Missionaries. The wonder, I conceive, ought not to be that so few are con- 
verted, as that so many become Christians. The difficulties are immense in the way 
against heathen converts. 

BatasorE.—Probably no spot on earth presents, within so small a compass, such 
complicated scenes of misery, cruelty, and vice, as are presented to view round the 
Temple of Juggernaut. ‘The description given by Mr. Sutton, of what he wit- 
nessed during the Rhut Jattra, in 1827, is striking and appalling. Approaching the 
cars when a storm was commencing, he observes— 

Just as [came up within sight ofthe cars, the storm came on violently: the thunder 
roared, the lightning flashed, and the rain poured down in torrents. In about an hour, 
the storm subsided: the scattered multitude, which dispersed in every dixgction at the 
bursting of the storm, again assembled at the deafening sound of the tom-toms, and 
the discordant clanging of the barbarous trumpets. 

Here I beheld a promiscuous multitude prostrate before the all-commanding Maha- 
mah (glory) of Juggernaut; unrestrained by the mud or even the water, though knee 
deep, which the late soaking storm had left. There was seen a zealous mother bow- 
ing down her infant’s head before the Idol, and thus early initiating her tender off- 
spring into the degradation of idolatry. In another place, was a group of men, wo- 
men, and children, bowing down with profound reverence, so that they might touch 
with their foreheads the ropes of the different cars—and in some conspicuous spot, a 
devotee, eager’to distinguish himself, advancing with clasped hands and steady eye 
toward the Idol, till, a clear space being afforded him, he threw himself flat on his face 
and worshipped; he lay a few moments—then half raising himself, he stretched forth 
his hands towards the Idol, muttered a vain repetition, and then prostrated himself 
afresh before his god. 

But suddenly, the scene changed! A shout was heard—a body of perhaps 2000 
men, armed with sticks and boughs, rushed towards the cars. A louder shout was 
heard—the people seized the huge ropes, the clanging of the instruments sounded 
with a more vehement peal, and the car moved on: but it moved with a tardy pace; 
and, to animate the draggers of the ponderous vehicle, one of Jug gernaut’s adorers 
stept forward at the extreme front of the car, and practised his abominations..... ces 
the god was pleased—the draggers were fired with fresh zeal—and the enormous 
load “‘grated harsh thunder” as it rolled on its sixteen wheels, but they ran foul ofa 
house and crushed the falling ruins. They still proceeded—women and men of all 
descriptions and castes uniting to drag the ponderous wain. Presently two miserable 
wretches were seen, one with his shattered arm, and another with his writhing back, 
bleeding and torn by the destructive car, whether accidentally or intentionally I know 
not. All seems Infernal Revelry—the wretches in the ruths with their obscenity—the 
wonder-gazing mob with their vociferations—the crowds of women with their jarring 
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hoot—the indescribable noise of the harsh-sounding instruments—the gay colours and 
long streamers of the cars—the ugly shape and great staring eyes of the Idols—the 
mad enthusiasm of the vast multitude—and a thousand things which can scarce be de- 
scribed—all tend to impress one with the idea of a Holiday in Hell, with its Blasphem- 
ing Monarch led in triumph through his Fallen Associates! 

Onissa.—Appeal in behalf of this Mission.—Your Committee cannot, perhaps, 
more appropriately conclude, than by quoting a few more lines from communications 
of Mr. Sutton, on the present scenes and future prospects of Orissa. 

Wherever I turn my eyes, the mouldering skeletons and the half-devoured carca- 
ses, of Juggernaut’s deluded worshippers harrow up my feelings: ‘‘And here,” 
thought I, ‘‘for thousands of years have these scenes of death and abomination insult- 
ed the Majesty of Heaven, and called for the curse of the Almighty upon these idola- 
tries!” I could not help exclaiming, ‘‘How long, Lord! Oh how long, ere the pow- 
er of the Wicked One is subdued!—ere, in the place where Satan’s seat is, the true 
worshippers shall worship Thee, who art a Spirit, in spirit and in truth!”” How chan- 
ged will be the scene, when the peaceful, the happy religion of Jesus shall have caus- 
ed this waste howling wilderness to blossom like the Garden of the Lord—when the 
proud temple of Juggernaut shall be laid low in the dust; and its contemptible idols, 
which have enslaved millions upon millions of immortal souls, shall be consigned to 
oblivion! But now, alas! I turn with a sickening heart to the multitudes who are 
flocking by me to get a sight of these images of wood: and now they pass from me, 

full of the damnable persuasion that a sight of their adored block has taken away ev- 
ery sin!. Another and another crowd follows, in endless succession; and still, there 
are more to come. Many that are now around me have travelled a dreary pilgrimage 
of 1500. or perhaps 2000 miles, from the distant parts of India, thus to obtain salvation! 
—And now they have to retrace the same weary steps! Without money, without 
elothes, and almost exhausted with fatigue, few will hail again the place that gave 
them birth: for them no home will smile, no wife or children welcome their retusn.—* 
But what is this tothem! They obeyed. Juggernaut’s pleasure in coming to see him; 
and now, if it is his will, they will die and go to heaven. Such is their language. I 
feel a blush for Christians overspread my countenance while I write. Can Idolaters 
thus sacrifice every comfort, and even life itself, to enter on along and dreary pilgrim- 
age, to obey the imaginary pleasure of their Idol: and shall Christians, with their in- 
finitely more glorious prospects and unspeakable obligations, be backward in the 
service of their God and Saviour, and think any little sacrifice too great! Away with 
such a spirit! Be but half as zealous as these Idolaters, and these pilgrimages shall 
soon.cease—these proud towers crumble into dust—and the blessings of Redeeming 
Love enrich deluded India. —{ Miss. Reg. ¥ 
ENGLAND. 

Sabbath Schools.—In the opportunities which have, from time to time, opened for 
the exertions of the Committee, in the number of Schools assisted, the copies of the 
Society’s Spelling and other. Elementary Books put in circulation, in the funds en- 
trusted to its management, and in the advance which it is making in the affections of 
Christians of all denominations, your Committee thankfully recognise the hand of 
Him ‘from whom all holy desires, all good counsels, and all just works do proceed.” 

The interval, from the last General Meeting to the present time, has been a period 
of very considerable exertion on the part of the Committee, for the furtherance of the 
important interests of the Society. The business which they have transacted, may 
be thus detailed: — 

Since the last Annual Report, 302 New Schools, containing about 26,614 Scholars, 
have received aid from the Society: and 105 Schools, formerly assisted, have been en- 
couraged to perseverance by additional grants during the year: and it will be inter- 
esting to the Society to perceive, in the list of places and schools, that the Prisons of 
the Metropolis, and also several Missionary Stations in the British Colonies, have 
shared their bounty. - 

The tetal number of books issued by the Society, during the last year— 


Spelling Books ........csescccssees Lega Seledidgee's gec'enee vhsbicin’ -.+- 40,200 
Alphabets on boards .......eecenseees xs “Skee YY PTET EEL recse 93593 
Primers Peeeeeeeseeseeees eeresreeeeeseees © eet eeeeeeeseeeseeereeesseeeee 5,524 
Collective Lessons (Sets) «..sescsecescceceecereces seccccccccccccccss 448 
Bibles Peeseeeseseseeseesenet eens SOSS CSCC SSSEHEHSSEHHS SEES SEHHAESHEHOSEHE TEESE 1,097 


Testaments @erevevssrse e888 ePesereoeeeeeeereesereseeeeresreseeeeereeae ooee & 5,625 
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By comparing the number of books granted in the present year with those of pre- 
vious years, it will be manifest that the Society is proceeding with no small progress. 

The expenditure has exceeded 1078/. while the subscriptions and donations only 
amount to 184/. 9s. Had your Committee confined themselves to the limited receipts 
of the Society, thousands who are now taught to read the Holy Scriptures, would, 
probably have remained in ignorance. The claims upon the Society have been very 
urgent, and the applications from all parts of the ceuntry, particularly from Wales, in- 
crease daily. Your Committee cannot feel discouragement or regret, at the aspect 
of their increased expenditure: they would rather feel a conviction, that, in admin- 
istering to the growing necessities of the present generation, they more effectually 
— the grand cause of not merely evangelizing our,own country, but the world 
at large. 

While, however, the Committee have promptly and cheerfully met the greatly-in- 
creased number of applications by liberal grants, it must be manifest, that, without an 
augmentation of Annual Subscriptions and collections in aid of the Society, a very 
few years must completely exhaust the funds which they now possess. To the friends 
of Sunday Schools, and of the rising generation, they earnestly and confidently look 
for that support which the increased demands require. Bye 

Since the’establishment of the Society, 7,243 Schools have been assisted, which 
contained 631,624 Scholars. The following Books have been given away—Spellin 
and other Elementary Books, 724,564; Testaments, 124,549; Bibles, 9,454; in addi- 
tion to which, the sum of 4,204/. 18s. 5d. was expended at an early period of the So- 
ciety, in the payment of Teachers, in situations where they could not at that time be 
otherwise obtained. 

On no former Anniversary have your Committee had to offer their congratulations 
on a prospect so extensive as that now opening before them. Much remains to be 
done: thousands and tens of thousands in Great Britain are yet in ignorance: many a 
dark corner is still to be illumined, many a school to be assisted, and others to be es- 
tablished. The Society has passed the days of its youth, and, in the years of its ma- 
turity, is aiming at renewed and increased exertion: the first fruits have been gather- 
ed, and they lead us to anticipate a still more abundant harvest. 

Ladies’ Societies. —A tolerably correct estimate of the importance of the taprzs’ so- 
creTy may be formed—first, from what has already been done; and secondly, from 
what it may still be instrumental in effecting for the spiritual welfare of the Negroes. 

fn noticing what has already been done, it may be observed— 

1. That, until the establishment of this Society, many excellent individuals in the 
West Indies were precluded from promoting the religious and moral improvement of 
the Slaves to any extent, through the want of means; and from being ignorant of the 
existence of any institution so constituted as to be both able and willing to furnish 
them. The Society has, in some degree, supplied their wants and greatly stimulated 
their exertions. —2. That the Society has not only contributed to give an impetus to 
the public mind, both at home and abroad, on the subject of Negro Education, but 
has expended since its formation in 1825, the sum of nearly 1,500/. in promoting the 
diffusion of religious and useful knowledge among the rising generation—®. That this 
Society has contributed, in co-operation with the Church Missionary Society, to lay 
the foundation for the future religious instruction of that hitherto neglected people, 
the Maroons, or Free Negro-Settlers in the Island of Jamaica, of whom there are 
upward of 1200, by being mainly instrumental in sending to them the first Christian 
Teachers—4. That it has not only been the means of strengthening the hands of 
Clergymen of the Established Church, but has also assisted the Moravians, Baptists, 
and Wesleyans, amidst their many difficulties, and proved-a source of encourage- 
ment and support in the work of Negro Education—5. That it has led, in the Island 
of Jamaica, to the formation of a very efficient Auxiliary Society; thereby stimulat- 
ing Christians, already active, to increased exertions for the salvation of their fel- 
low-creatures; and awakening in the hearts of others a kindred sympathy, and a 
desire to be engaged in the same religious duty. 

These, and other important benefits the Seciety has already been greatly instru- 
mental in producing; while it has, either itself or by means of its friends in England, 
encouraged great numbers of deserving objects among the Negro and Free-Colour- 


ed Children, by the distribution among them of several thousand books and other 


useful rewards. : 
In the second place, the naprss’ socretr further hopes ot be useful in the following 


- ways:—1. In providing School-Masters or Mistresses for districts, many ef which are ' 
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at present wholly destitute of any such means of improvement—2. In assisting 
viduals or Societies in erecting Buildings suited for Daily or Sunday Schools—3. In. 
co-operating with Proprietors, and assisting them in supplying, or supporting when 

needful, Efficient Teachers on their plantations—4. In contributing to the establish- 

ment and support of Houses of Refuge for destitute Children of Colour—5. Ih intro- 

ducing and giving effect to the System of Infant Schools and Schools of Industry.— 

In fine, the Society hopes to have the high privilege of promoting, in however hum- 

ble a degree, piety and virtue among a population of nearly 8003000 souls. ; 

Is not this, then, let it be asked, an object which ought to commend itself to the. 
highly-favoured Females of this country? Is it not an object such as the Gospel of 
the Saviour recommends, and such as they may take delight in forwarding? Surely 
it is. Ifto instruct the Negro—to rescue him frem vice—to elevate him in the 
scale of being—to fit him for the conscientious discharge of relative and social duty; 
to render him industrious in his habits and peaceable in his demeanor; if these are 
ends which humanity approves and which religion sanctions, surely the inhabitants. 
ofa professedly Christian Country are bound to further them. Long blessed with: 
freedom themselves and with the beneficent light of the Gospel, abundantly visited 
with the richest favours of the Most High, are they not called upon to make vigorous | 
and simultaneous efforts to sweeten that bittercup of misery, of which thousands of 
their fellow-creatures drink in their captivity? May not, then, the napres’ socreTy 
earnestly solicit their support to plans, the execution of which will, in so many ways, 
benefit at once the Master and the Slave?—[ Miss. Reg. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“The Philosophy of a Future State”’ By Thomas Dick. Published in London. 
during the past year. 

The fundamental principle which he proposes to establish, is that there is a fu- 
ture state of existence, in which man must live forever. 

In favour of this important truth, he appeals to the light of nature, and to the 
dictates of Revelation, and successively argues, that both concur in establishing the 
fact. His first appeal is to universal belief, in support of which he adduces the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Egyptians, and the Scythians, among the ancients, and 
the inhabitants of the Society and Friendly Islands, the New Zealanders, the Sa- 
moeidans, the Kalmuc Tartars, the Burmans, the Japanese, the Africans, and the 
American Indians, among the modern. suet, 

This belief he contends, is not the offspring of superstition, like that which leads 
a barbarous people to cherish fairies, elves, and goblins, for when such nations be- 
come enlightened, while the shadows of credulity disappear, the belief in the soul’s 
immortality acquires strength, being confirmed by arguments which nothing but 
an acquirement of genuine knowledge can supply. 

The desire of future existence implanted in the human mind, the nature of the 
intellectual faculties, the perpetual desire of obtaining knowledge, the progress of 
the mind tewards perfection, the unlimited range opened to the human mind, in 
the immensity of space and duration, the moral powers of the soul, the forebodings 
of conscious guilt, the disordered state of the moral world, when contrasted with 
the material, the unequal distribution of rewards and punishments, the absurdity of 
supposing that a thinking principle will ever be annihilated, and the gloomy conse- 
quences involved in a denial of an hereafter, all furnish the author with distinct 
sources of argument, in favour of his fundamental proposition. "ida 

_ [London Christian Guardian. 

“4 Diseertation on the Sabbath,’’ in which the nature of the Institution, and the 
obligations to its observance are stated and illustrated. By Rev- John Macbeth, 
A- M. 

We recommend this as a valuable manual of practical piety, and fervent devo- 
tion—as an elegant and animated pleading in support of a fundamental article of 
evangelical doctrine; as constituting, in fine, an epitome of theological facts, and 
philosophical reasoning, with which, in these days of spiritual lukewarmness and in- 
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fidelity; every Christian family ought to become acquainted, and which every well- 
wisher of Zion ought to possess and study. 

This work is peculiarly suited to Sunday School Teachers, as it is their special 
duty to explain and enforce the proper observance of the Lord’s day upon their 
pupils. Each Sunday School Library should possess a copy for their use, and per- 
haps among the scholars, some may be found who could read it with advantage. 

*‘Mutius:—An Historical Sketch of the Fourth Century.” By a Lady of Virginia. 
American Sunday School Union. 1828. 

Those of our readers who are pleased with short historical sketches, or narrative 
founded on well known events in ancient history, we think will be much interested 
in the present engaging little volume. It is simply the history of the persecutions 
and sufferings of a Christian family; and their friends, in the reign of the apostate 
Julian. The historical incidents are well interwoven, and there is originality 
enough, we think, to interest those who have perused many other such memoirs. _ 

' [American §. §. Magazine. 

“Let it alone till To-morrow.” In two parts. First American Edition. Boston. 

This small book pourtrays the evil consequences of delay, in a lively and convin- 
cing manner. The hero of the tale relates his own history, and traces his “tyrant 
habit” through his childhood and youth, and a considerable portion of his married 
life. He is eventually reclaimed, by means of the painful trials into which the habit 
leads him. We recommend the little tract to parents, whe would correct the in- 
dolence and heedlessness of their children; and to all, of every age, who are dis- 
posed to forget the divine admonition to “do with their might, whatsoever their 
hand findeth to do.”*—[ Boston Recorder. 

“Sunday School Magazine.”»—The first number of this publication was issued on 
the 3d of last month, It is under the direction of the Board of Managers ef the 
General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union. The sole object of the work 
is as we are told in the editorial address, “to afford helps to rational and religious ed- 
ucation,” or as it is explained in the language of the Executive Committee, “to 
breathe the pure principles of our Church, and to convey them in a manner adapted 
to render them pleasing and impressive.” To many of our brethren, we have no 
doubt, the Visiter will be very acceptable, and so far as it breathes the pure princi- 
ples of the Gospel, we wish it “God speed,” though we cannot see any strong rea- 
son why it should be substituted for similar works issued by the American Sunday 
School Union, which contain truths and “principles” perhaps equally pure. 


SUMMARY. 


Christian Almanacks.—Nations are more influenced by their popular manuals than 
by their profound literature; and most happy are we, therefore, in observing, that 
the efforts of enlightened Christian benevolence are in operation for purifying the 
hitherto corrupt stream of out almanacs; and taking care that the little annual vol- 
umes, which business or curiosity causes to be so widely circulated, shall, by the 
blessing of God, improve instead of impairing the moral and religious aspect of so- 
ciety.—[London Chris. Obs. 

Bunker-Hill Monument.—A magnificent column, more lofty than the Monument 
in London, is being erected upon the site of Bunker’s Hill, to commemorate the 
‘battle which took its name from that spot: Its foundation is laid in the old re- 
doubt which was so bravely defended by the revolutionary troops, to the destruc- 
tion of many a British soldier on that day of tears and blood, when the children of 
common parents were pressing their bayonets into each other’s bosom. We can- 
not blame this nationalty of our American brethren, while every other nation par- 
takes of the same spirit; but to our own minds, the most appropriate emblem of 
such scenes is a charnel-house, and the most fitting inscription, ‘Mourning, lamen- 
tation and woe.”’—[id. 

Liverpool Docks. —Though the docks in Liverpool already cover the space of for- 
ty-seven acres, there are no less than five new docks in progress, nearly doubling 
the accommodation for shipping. 

Preservation of Apples.—*When there is frost, all that you have to do to preserve 
your apples, is to keep them in total darkness until some days after a complete 


thaw hascome. In America, they are frequently frozen as hard as stones: if they . 


thaw in the light, they rot; but if they thaw in darkness, they not only do not rot, 
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but lose very little of their original flavour. This may be new to the English read- 

er, but he may depend upon it that the statement is correct. iis 
Loss of British Shipping.—In a pamphlet published in England, it.is stated that 

between the years 1793 and 1826, 293 British ships of war were wrecked, 67 foun- 


dered, and 13 burnt; and that the number of merchant vessels wrecked, burnt, or 


foundered, averages one vessel and a half per day! 

Yale College —A pamphlet of 56 pages has been published, entitled “Reports on 
the Course of Instruction in Yale College,” which were made by the Faculty, and 
by a Committee appointed to consider the expediency of altering the course of 


instruction so as to leave out the dead languages and substitute others. The. Re- 


rts go in favour of the old course, and are said to contain an able vindication of the 
study of the ancient languages. ; 

Schools in the State of New York.—There are in the State of New York fifty incer-. 
porated academies, numerous private schools, and between eight and nine thousand 
school districts, in which, last year, instruction was regularly given to 441,850 echil- 
dren, besides nine or ten thousand more in the higher seminaries, without inclu- 
ding the colleges; so thatthe whole number of young persons at this moment un- 
der instruction in that state probably falls little short of half a million, which is be- 
we a fourth and athird of the whole population of the state. —Publie Report 

ec. 1828. 

Webster’s Dictionary.—This great work is at length finished. It is comprised in 
two large quartos; and its appearance does much credit to the publisher and printer. 

More time and labour have probably been bestowed on this performanee, than 
upon any other that has appeared in this country. It is the most extensive vocabu- 

‘lary of the language extant, the author states that it contains twelve thousand words 
more than Todd’s Johnson, and between twenty and thirty thousand definitions 
more than the most copious English dictionaries before published. 

As to the peculiarities of orthography, (not numerous however) and the yalue of 
the etymology, and the affinities with other languages, ancient and modern; the 


. few who are qualified to judge, will, after due consideration, form ap opinion in 


which the rest of the world must acquiesce. But, as the author justly observes, 
the principal practical value of the work must consist in a copious vocabulary, and 
in the comprehensiveness and correctness of the definitions. 

It would be too much to expect, that in so great an undertaking, there should be 
no errors; but we feel that we hazard little in saying, that in the two important par- 
ticulars just named, Webster’s Dictionary must, both at honte and abroad, stand be- 
fore all others in the language, and that it will form a valuable part of the treasures 
of learning common to all countries—-not excepting the parent isle—where the 
English language is studied. We rejoice that the venerable author has survived to 
witness the actual publication of a work, which has occupied so large a part of his 
life. —[ Sill. Jour. 

Beet Sugar in France.—It appears by a letter addressed to Gay Lussac from M. 
Crespel Dellisse, that there was manufactured in 1827, chiefly in the four northern 
departments, 1,218,000 kilogrammes of sugar from beets, (about 2,750,000 Ibs.) 
and that several new manufactories of the first order, were in a course of erection, 

Agreeably to the results stated, says the writer, it cannot be doubted that the 
fabrication of sugar from beets will be advantageously extended in France. It ap- 
pears that the process of M. Crespel, of crystalizing the syrup slowly in the stoves, 
is the most advantageous; it gives a greater quantity of sugar, and of finer quality; 
but itis to be regretted, that it requires so long a time, and such large stoves. The 
expense in fuel is also considerable, which must be taken into account in situations, 
where fuel is dear. This new branch of industry is of the greatest interest to 
France, and it belongs to an enlightened ministry to observe its progress, and to fa- 
vour its operation.—/Ann. de Ch. et de Phys. Jan. 1828. ' 

Religious Newspapers.—The first Paper of this description was the Boston Recor- 
der, which began in 1816: there are now thirty-seven published in the United States 
—which circulate, it is calculated, nearly three million sheets annually. Of these 
Papers, six only ate printed south of Philadelphia: eight are connected with Pres- 
byterians, seven with Baptists, six with Congregationalists, five with Methodists, four 

with Episcopalians, one with Unitarians, and the other six are not defined, Besides 
these Papers which are avowedly religious, there are several very respectable Pa- 
pers, which are devoted in part to religious subjects. 
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To Ministers.—‘'Preach the word: be instant in season, out of season. ”—Several 
years ago a vessel, which was blessed with a pious chaplain, and was bound to a 
distant part of the world, happened to be detained by contrary winds, over Sabbath 
at the Isle of Wight- The Chaplain improved the opportunity to preach to the in- 
habitants. Wis text was, “Be clothed with humility.” Among his hearers was a 
thoughtless girl, who had come to show her fine dress, more than to be instructed. 
The sermon was the meangof her conversion. Her name was Elizabeth Wal- 
bridge, the celebrated Datnyman’s Daucuter, whose interesting history, drawn 
up by the late Rev. Legh Richmond, has been printed and translated in various 
languages, and cireulated widely throughout the Christian world, with spiritual 
benefit to hundreds and thousands. What-a reward is this for a single sermon 
preached “out of season.”’—-Quarterly Reg. 





OBITUARY NOTICES OF CLERGYMEN. 


Tue Rey. Joan Carsten, D. D. of Albany, N. Y., died at Philadelphia on the 12th 
of January. His death is thus described in a letter te a gentleman in Albany. 

My Dear Sir,—My letter of yesterday, mentioned the weak state of body, but the 
happy state of mind, of our dear friend, the Rev. Dr. Chester: and this day, it is my 
painful duty te announce, that the spirit of this man of God, took its departure from 
the flesh, ashort time befere 6, A. M. 

The night had been spent, till about five o’clock, in a resting, with much sleep, 


better than had been the case for several nights before, and to those who were 


watching, there was not the least apprehension, that the dissolution was approach- 
ing for some time. As he made communications in the night, there was the clearest 
indications of the natural feelings of the mind, and a holy zeal for those who were 
dear to him. His exercises were often vented in prayer, audibly, whilst strength ad- 


mitted of exertion to be heard, and afterwards, ina way to be perfectly understood, . 


though in the voice of a whisper, The church, and the dear people of his charge, re- 
mained amongst the uppermost affections of his soul, and I have no deubt were re- 
membered, and presented at a throne of grace, in the latest breathings of his spirit. 

We have to say, my dear friend, that a great man has fallen in Israel; and ene 
who, in the school .of affliction, had made great progress in the divine life. Most 
peculiarly was he favoured, as we consider, in a growth of grace; his prayers in the 
family seemed to be daily marked, by the increase of Divine influences. How 
heavenly has been his latter days, and how little like dying has been his last mo- 
ments! Though emaciated, and weak in body, the inward man was growing 
stronger and stronger, and strengthened with might by the Holy Spirit. 

Jesus was the theme; much did this precious name dwell upon his lips under an 
overwhelming sense of his own unworthiness, and great complaint of his own un- 
profitableness. All of grace, would be his frequent exclamation;—not unto us, not 
unto us, but to the praise and glory of rich, free, and sovereign grace. The climax 
and the topstone was—grace, grace unto it. The deepest humility and salf-abase- 
ment, most evidently marked the exercise of his soul, whilst he was strong in faith, 
giving glory to God. It was frequently his expression, and most evidently his hap- 
piness to make it, “I know in whom I have believed, and am persuaded that He is 
able to keep that which I have committed to him against that day.” 

The Rev. Danizt Tyrerman, died at Madagascar on his way home. He had 
been employed for many years in visiting the various stations of the London Mis- 
sionary Society.—He went out in May, 1821, in company with George Bennett, 
Esq-, and had visited the South Sea Islands, China and Hindostan. His loss under 
these circumstances will be deeply deplored; as, the Society, doubtless expected 
great advantages from his personal acquaintance with all the concerns of their dif- 
ferent missions, and with the character and condition of the people for whose benefit 
they were established. His journal, however, up to near the time of his death, had 
been forwarded to the Society, and copious extracts published, and Mr. Bennet 
must of course be fully acquainted with his views. He was about 56 years of age, 
- — formany years minister of an Independent Chapel, at Newport, in the Isle 
of Wight. , 
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